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PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 
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organized and integrated program in science for the elemen- 
tary grades. The content and method are in harmony with 
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Offers a placement service of the best type to successful 
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and to employers who have vacancies to fill. Many school 
and college executives list all of their vacancies with us. We 
have filled positions on three continents. Tenth year. Write, 
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PRESIDENT CHANDLER AND THE COL- 
LEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


Plans are being made to celebrate the fifteenth 
anniversary of President Chandler’s service as 
president of the College of William and Mary. 
Special exercises for the occasion will be held at 
the College Alumni Day, June 9, 1934. 

In this issue of the Journal we are printing 
several statements setting forth some of the out- 
standing achievements of Dr. Chandler’s adminis- 
tration as president of the College. 


The growth and development of institutions 
go along with personalities. The function and 
effectiveness of an institution is in exact propor- 
tion to the vision, force and drive of the indi- 
viduals who direct its activities. Sometimes it 
takes a long line of personalities to bring an in- 
stitution gradually to its wider function and full 
fruition but now and then an institution experi- 
ences a period of rapid growth due to the vision 
and forceful energy of a single personality. The 
old College of William and Mary under the 
leadership of Dr. Chandler for the past fifteen 
years is a striking example of the rapid growth 
in the life of an educational institution. 

It was fortunate that the College of William 
and Mary, with roots reaching back into the 
earliest colonial period of this country and steeped 
and hardened in the academic traditions of the 
past, should have called to its head in 1919 Dr. 
Chandler to direct its future course. Dr. Chandler 
took charge of the College at a propitious time 
when the American institutions were in the pro- 
cess of reorganization and regeneration. The 
leading nations of the earth had just concluded 
The American colleges had felt 
the jolt of this human cataclysm. It gave to 
them a new outlook which resulted in a period 


a world war. 


of changing social and economic order. 

The College of William and Mary under the 
guidance of Dr. Chandler immediately began to 
show evidence of a rebirth. There was a sud- 
den and continuous increase in its student body 
from an enrolment of 189 in 1919 to 3,758, in- 
cluding the divisions, in 1933. This called for in- 


creases in plant equipment and faculty members. 
Almost like magic dormitories and other buildings 
sprang up on the campus around the small group 
of original structures with the notable Sir Christo- 
pher Wren building as the center. The style of 
architecture of the new erections was made to con- 
form to the Georgian type, thus preserving the 
original physical embodiment of the institution. All 
this in turn represents a large expenditure of 
money—nearly four and a half millions of dollars, 
half of which came from the State and the other 
half as gifts from individuals and foundations at- 
tracted to the College by the prospects that au- 
gured so well for the future development of the 
Along with this physical growth 
came a corresponding increase in the faculty, ex- 
pansion of the curriculum, and the raising of the 
academic standards of the College. This develop- 
ment went along in an orderly way, resulting 


institution. 


in a well balanced plan for the future of the 
College. All this achievement in a brief period 
of fifteen years could only be accomplished by a 
man of superior ability and vision. 

Dr. Chandler has the rare and keen ability of 
discerning clearly the next step to be taken after 
accomplishing each objective. Only a year ago 
at his recommendation the board of trustees of 
the College took an advanced step by adopting 
a system of selecting the student body from the 
upper quartile of students’ records at second- 
ary schools, thus bringing to the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in the future a superior student 
body most capable of profiting by college training. 

All this outstanding accomplishment by Dr. 
Chandler leading to a reconstruction and rebirth 
of the ancient College of William and Mary at 
the quaint old city of Williamsburg in Virginia 
made a strong appeal to Mr. Rockefeller in com- 
ing to a decision on the unique and gigantic proj- 
ect of restoring the whole city of Williamsburg 
to its colonial appearance. 

In the short period of fifteen years Dr. Chand- 
ler has been concerned largely with the recon- 
struction and regeneration of one of the oldest 
institutions of higher learning in America. In 
all the intricacies of this work he has demon- 
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strated his capacity for wisdom and far-reaching 
vision in preserving the permanent and approved 
architectural form in the physical rehabilitation of 
the College plant and at the same time retaining all 
the important abiding traditional policies and spirit 
of the original institution. 

The erection of three more buildings, now under 
construction or contract, and an amphitheatre will 
complete the physical plant as planned and long 
envisioned by Dr. Chandler. He no doubt will next 
be concerned with the further development of the 
inner spiritual life or soul of the academic institu- 
tion at Williamsburg. As has been said of Wood- 
row Wilson, Dr. Chandler’s specialty is the future, 
a wisely planned and workable future. The old 
College at Williamsburg in another fifteen years 
under the guidance of Dr. Chandler will grow 
mellow in sweet reasonableness of intellectual 
culture and be all the more interesting and sig- 
nificant because of its setting in the colonial res- 
toration and in the abiding academic traditions 
of the past. This is a fitting atmosphere satu- 
rated as it is with the spirit of political liberty 
and with the sacredness as the birthplace of the 
foundations of a nation. 

All this conspires to make Dr. Chandler and 
the old College of William and Mary really a 
national asset. The ancient city of Williamsburg 
with its College at one end and the restored historic 
Colonial State House at the other end of Duke of 
Gloucester Street will more and more become to 
the people of America a national shrine dedi- 
cated to intellectual and political liberty. 





STATE APPROPRIATION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 1934-1935 

There seems to be confusion in the minds of 
many people concerning the amount of money 
appropriated to the public schools of the State 
by the General Assembly for the year 1934-1935 
as compared to the appropriation for the year 
1933-1934. The statement has been made in 
various quarters that the tax measures sponsored 
by Governor Peery gave the schools an addi- 
tional appropriation of dollars, 
whereas, as a matter of the 
Peery tax measures the appropriation for 1934- 
1935 is actually $575,665 less than the appropri- 
ation for the year 1933-1934. 

The State appropriation for public schools for 


one million 


fact, even with 
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the year 1933-1934—see Acts of Assembly for 
1932, page 267—was $7,010,425 to which is 
added the capitation tax and the interest on the 
Literary Fund estimated at $800,000, making a 
total appropriation for the session 1933-1934 of 
$7,810,425. The appropriation made by the As- 
sembly for 1934-1935 including the receipts from 
the Peery taxes is only $6,434,760 to which we 
add the estimated capitation tax and interest on 
the Literary Fund of $800,000, making a total 
of $7,234,760 or $575,665 less than the appropri- 
ation for this year. 

When the Assembly appropriated for the year 
1933-1934 the sum of $7,010,425 it gave Gover- 
nor Pollard the authority to reduce the appro- 
priation by an amount necessary to balance the 
budget. Acting on this authority Governor Pol- 
lard reduced the appropriation thirty per cent, or 
$2,103,127.50, and the schools received for the 
year only $4,907,297.50 plus capitation tax and 
Literary Fund interest of $734,000, or a total of 
$5,641,297.50. The result of this reduction of the 
appropriation from $7,810,425 to $5,641,297.50 
was that with the exception of a few divisions 
the salaries of all teachers were reduced, in many 
instances in the rural schools to a salary much 
lower than that paid to common labor under the 
N.R. A. code. 


were closed. Except in the cities the whole edu- 


Terms were shortened and schools 


cational system was threatened with a complete 
breakdown. 

Governor Peery in his campaign promised to 
remedy this situation and as far as possible re- 
store the appropriation. He has courageously, 
in spite of serious opposition from influential 
groups, redeemed that promise. It is a restora- 
tion and not new or additional money given to 
the schools. The cities, however, will benefit 
under the changed method of distribution pro- 
vided by the Cather-Layman Act. Heretofore, a 
large part of the State fund was segregated to 
the counties and the remainder distributed on a 
school population basis to both cities and coun- 
ties, thus penalizing the cities. Under the new 
plan the money will be distributed on the basis 
of average daily attendance alloting 25 to 40 
pupils per teacher. Even with this large dif- 
ferential the cities will be better treated than be- 
fore. Take Newport News for an example. On 
the old basis we received about $7.00 per pupil, 
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or approximately $50,000 per annum. On the new 
basis we. shall receive $463.76 for each forty 
pupils in average daily attendance. Our average 
daily attendance last year was 6,281 on which 
basis we should receive $72,810, or $22,810 in- 
crease. 

[It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
above amount is dependent upon three contin- 
gencies. First, our average daily attendance must 
be equal to last year. Owing to measles and bad 
weather it is now about 300 less. Second, the 
Governor is authorized to reduce the appropria- 
tion five per cent if necessary to balance the bud- 
get. Third, the capitation taxes and the interest 
on the Literary Fund are estimated to yield 
$800,000. This year these sources produced only 
$734,000. Allowing for all these contingencies, 
I believe that we may reasonably expect $15,000 
additional from the State next year. 

JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS 





FEDERAL AID FOR SCHCOLS 
IN VIRGINIA 

Through the efforts of the National Emer- 
gency Commission and the Legislative Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association, of 
which Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Virginia, is chairman, 
the federal government recently decided to make 
available to the rural communities in the states 
millions of dollars to be used in paying teachers’ 
salaries for keeping the schools open this ses- 
sion the normal length of term. It was an- 
nounced from Washington a few days ago that 
the sum of $797,177.09 of federal funds had 
been allotted to Virginia for this purpose. 

The conditions under which this money is to 
be used are, first, that it shali apply to the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries according to contract 
when the usual funds for education in the coun- 
ties are not available to keep the schools open 
the normal length of term; second, that it shall 
apply only to communities of less than 5,000 in- 
habitants ; third, that it shall apply only to those 
teachers whose salaries are the only source of in- 
come ; fourth, all teachers must be approved and 
certified by the local relief officials. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall a few days ago went to 
Washington with credentials from 72 counties 
in Virginia whose schools would have to close 
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short of the normal term if relief were not se- 
cured, and in a few hours federal officials ap- 
proved the total amount mentioned above. Six- 
ty-seven of the counties applying needed the ad- 
ditional funds in order to keep the schools open 
the minimum term of eight months. The amounts 
necessary for each of the counties vary from 
$34,000 to $470. This is the first time the fed- 
eral government has come directly to the rescue of 
the schools in the states. 





N. E. A. MEETING IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Important Information 

The next annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be held in Washington, 
D. C., June 30 to July 6. It will be an oppor- 
tunity for a large number of Virginia teachers 
to attend the National Association meeting. Ar- 
rangements have been made for Virginia Head- 
quarters at the Mayflower Hotel where all Vir- 
ginians should go and register immediately upon 
their arrival in Washington. The usual Virginia 
3reakfast will be at the Mayflower Hotel Tues- 
day, July 3. The price per plate is eighty-five 
cents. All Virginia teachers should be present 
at this breakfast. When you register at Virginia 
Headquarters indicate on the card that you wish 
a plate reserved for you. 

Each local association in Virginia affiliated with 
the National Education Association is entitled to 
elect one delegate for every one hundred, or major 
fraction thereof, of active paid members of the 
National Education Association. Such a local 
group to be entitled to representation must have 
paid $5.00 annual dues. If not already paid, send 
this fee to National Education Association, 120] 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. These 
groups after appointing delegates should report 
the delegates’ names to Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, 
N. E. A. director for Virginia, 410 West 14th St., 
Norfolk, Va. 

Mrs. Joynes has reserved a block of rooms 
with twin beds and bath at the Lee House and 
another block with the same accommodations at 
the Powhatan in Washington at the rate of $5.00 
per room for two persons; also a few double 
rooms at the Mayflower Hotel at the rate of 
$8.00 per room. Mrs. Joynes will be glad to as- 
sign Virginia teachers to these reservations if 
they will notify her by not later than June 12. 
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PREVENTORIUM AGAIN 

If you have paid your Preventorium fee of 
$4.00, is your name on record in headquarters 
office? Why? Because—in January, 1924; we 
began to collect a fund to build our Preventorium 
but did not designate a place for records to be 
kept, and a full and accurate record of all con- 
tributors was kept only by three district chair- 
men—G. W. Eutsler in District J, W. A. Vaughan 
in District A, and Albert H. Hill in District C. 
In all of the other districts our records are in- 
complete. All active members of the State Asso- 
ciation who have made any contribution at all 
prior to January 1, 1928, and the contribution has 
been reported to headquarters office for record, can 
be certified for admission to the Preventorium. 
All teachers contributing since January 1, 1928, 
must pay the full $4.00. 

Our Preventorium is the most remarkable piece 
of welfare work done by any State Association up 
to the present date. It is a privilege and an oppor- 
tunity which you cannot appreciate until you have 
received treatment there, but in order to receive 
treatment two requirements must be met, namely, 
the payment of $4.00 (once only) and the payment 
of the current year’s dues, $1.50, in our State 
Association. You may never need the treatment 
which the Preventorium has for you but there are 
many teachers who do, and who will, and for their 
sakes we ought to meet this obligation and bring 
all of our local associations to 100 per cent in 
contributions. 

When you have your first teachers’ meeting in 
the new term, appoint somebody in your local asso- 
ciation who will bring this matter to the attention 
of the teachers and keep it before them until we can 
say that every teacher in the State has made a con- 
tribution. Headquarters office, or any member of 
the Welfare Committee, will be glad to supply you 
with any additional information. 

LUCY MASON HOLT, 


President. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 
The district meetings held during the months 
of March and April have been better attended 
this year than ever before and teachers have 
shown a deeper interest in the work of the State 
For the first time two districts held 


Association. 
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a joint meeting—Districts I and K—at Bristol. 
There was an attendance at this joint meeting of 
about 2,000. The resolutions passed at each of 
the district meetings show careful and thoughtful 
preparation. The programs dealt with practical 
discussions of professional and business prob- 
lems. 
New vice presidents were elected as follows, 

to take office January 1, 1935: 

District C—E. S. H. Greene, Chester. 

District E—J. D. Riddick, Danville. 

District F—J. J. Fray, Rustburg. 

District K—A. A. Countiss, Honaker. 

District L—Lelia A. Deans, Portsmouth. 





REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE 
EXTENSION AND RENEWAL OF 
CERTIFICATES 

A certificate may be extended or renewed by the 
State Department of Education subject to the re- 
quirements given below. All applications for re- 
newals or extensions should be sent through the 
division superintendent and be accompanied by 
his recommendation or endorsement. No certifi- 
cate should be sent to the State Department of 
Education for renewal prior to January first of 
the year in which the certificate expires. 

The holder must— 

1. Present evidence that he has been a success- 
ful teacher. 

2. Read with care and appreciation at least five 
books on the Teachers’ Reading Course during the 
life of the certificate and be prepared to make a 
A statement from 
the division superintendent showing that the books 


synopsis of the books named. 


have been carefully and studiously read may be 
accepted in lieu of the synopsis. 

3. In addition to the first and second require- 
ments, satisfy at least one of the following 
conditions : 

a. Take an examination on the two books indi- 
cated for the Reading Course examination during 
the year in which the certificate expires. 

b. Present two session hours’ credit in educa- 
tion or academic subjects. 

c. Make a contribution to professional litera- 
ture by the publication of a book, monograph, or 
acceptable article which would give proof of 


seasoned professional thought. 
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d. Present an essay on extensive travel in the 
United States or abroad which would serve to im- 
prove the teaching of geography, history, or social 
science. 

e. Present a report of at least four depart- 
mental or sectional meetings held in connection 
with an annual conference of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

f. Make a definite and distinct contribution to 
educational practice in administration, in super- 


vision, or in processes of instruction. 





RICHMOND IS PROUD OF HER 


The brief sketch of Mrs. H. H. Richardson 
which we printed on the 16th was much more than 
a tribute to a woman who has reached the notable 
age of 94 and has behind her a record of thirty- 
nine years in the public schools. 

In Mrs. Richardson’s interesting letter to Judge 
Folkes the tragedy of a generation was epitomized. 
Born in King and Queen six years before the out- 
break of the Mexican war, Mrs. Richardson was 
educated in one of Virginia’s “seminaries for 
young ladies.”” She taught prior to the war be- 
tween the states, but abandoned her profession 
upon her marriage to T. H. Wynne. In Septem- 
ber, 1862, there came to her the dread news that 
her husband had been killed at Sharpsburg. “Our 
property was destroyed,” she said, “our grain and 
everything. I went back to mother.” That was 
the fate of thousands of young Confederate 
widows. Few of them survive today. We doubt, 
in fact, if a search through the whole of Virginia 
would locate more than a dozen living women 
whose husbands were killed in the actions of that 
war, 

After Appomattox, Mrs. Wynne heard that 
Richmond was to open public schools. She came 
to the city, passed the qualifying examination and 
For nearly four decades she 
Her second 


won appointment. 
taught the children of Richmond. 
marriage did not lessen her interest in the cause of 
education. In the movement for new textbooks, 
she was a pioneer-author, and in her influence 
upon students, Richmond had none to excel her. 
The city is proud of her and hails her as the grand- 
mother of our public schools.—Editorial, News 
Leader, April 16, 1934. 
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MESSAGE TO ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 
IN VIRGINIA 


I want to thank you for your help in adding to the 
membership in the National Department of the Elemen- 
tary Principles. We have gone beyond our last year’s 
enrolment by a very good margin, due to your increased 
interest and support. 

The N. E. A. has taken a very active part in securing 
federal aid. ‘This activity naturally calls for increased 
expenditures and sincere interest on the part of all of 
us. It is our duty to interest those of our profession 
who have not taken an active part in their department 
of the National Education Association. 


It would be a good plan to announce at your next 
faculty meeting that Mr. J. W. Crabtree, Executive 
Secretary of the N. E. A., urges all educators interested 
in their own profession to join the N. E. A. now. This 
membership will cover the remainder of this year and 
next year. 

A special offer is made to the elementary principals 
who join now—an extra Year Book as long as they last. 

Since the N, E. A. meeting is in Washington this sum- 
mer, can’t you plan to attend? By so doing you will 
find just what your Department is accomplishing. 


LILLIAN JOHNSON, 


Enrolment Chairman, Department 


Elementary Principals, N. E.A. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONVENTION 


The fourth annual convention of the National Assuci- 
ation of Student Government Officers will he held at 
Washington, D. C., the afternoons of July 2 and 3 in 
conjunction with the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Schools interested in enroling their form of student goy- 
ernment in the National Association through high school 
membership are invited to send in the membership and 
annual dues of $2.50, and co-operate in activities. With 
the dues send the name of the student president, the 
faculty sponsor, and information about the plan of student 
government, 

All district, regional, or state associations of high school 
councils (or other forms of student co-government) that 
are not a part of the National Association are asked to 
forward information of their organization and activities, 
and to send a representative to the annual convention at 
Washington, D. C., in order that a consolidation of all 
student organizations may be brought about. 


At the meeting of District C at Chester, March 9, 
E. S, H. Greene, principal of the Chester High School, 
was elected Vice President. It was decided at this meet- 
ing to hold the next meeting of District C at the West- 
hampton High School, Henrico County, March 15, 1935. 
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Growth in Curriculum and Academic Standards at 
The College of William and Mary 


By GRACE WARREN LANDRUM, Dean of W omen 


URING President Chandler’s administra- 
tion, the academic gains may be divided 
into those concerning increase in the facul- 


ty ; in extension of the curriculum ; in high admis- 


sion standards; and emphasis on fields of con- 
centration. 

In 1919, the college faculty consisted of four- 
teen professors and three laboratory assistants. 
There are now eighty members in the faculty, 
distributed as follows: twenty-six full profes- 
sors ; seventeen associate professors ; nine assist- 
ant professors; twelve instructors; sixteen as- 
sistants, four giving whole time and twelve part 
time. Thus, eighty persons, men and women, 
are now engaged in teaching on the old campus 
in Williamsburg. Of this group, forty-three 
comprise the “Legal Faculty”, that is, full pro- 
fessors and associate professors. In the entire 
faculty group, two persons hold honorary de- 
grees only; seventeen persons hold the Bache- 
lor’s degree ; twenty-two hold the Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees, and twenty-seven hold the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Four distinct schools have been added since 
1913: Economics and Business Administration ; 
School of Education ; Marshall-Wythe School of 
Government and Citizenship; School of Juris- 
prudence. The number of departments has 
grown since 1919 from twelve to twenty-four. 
Among the additional departments inaugurated 
under the administration of Dr. Chandler are: 
Public Speaking and Dramatics; Journalism; 
Italian; Religion (restored after long lapse of 
time) ; Sociology ; Physical Education course for 
school teachers; Library Science; Pre-medical, 
Pre-pharmacy, Pre-engineering and Pre-forestry 
courses. Other recent additions are Aviation and 
a Department of Music. 

Expansion has been marked in already exist- 
ing departments, notably that of Education. In 
1919, there were two professors in the Depart- 
ment of Education; now there are four full-time 
professors, each holding the Ph. D. degree, and 
twelve supervisors. Admission to the course in 


Education is possible only upon the completion 
of two years of Liberal Arts study. Training 
of high school principals and superintendents 
has been emphasized. Three years ago, training 
in elementary work was introduced for teachers 
who, as holders of the Bachelor’s degree, wished 
to teach or supervise. The Matthew Whaley 
School, completed four years ago by the College 
and the city of Williamsburg, serves as an un- 
usually well equipped laboratory for practice in 
advanced secondary and elementary education. 


In 1919, the College accepted students with a 
minimum of fourteen entrance units. It now re- 
quires sixteen. An important requirement was 
added in the spring of 1931, i.e., graduation in 
the upper half of the student’s high school class. 
Though the number of students entering last fall 
under the new requirement was somewhat fewer 
than the previous session, the improved quality 
of the student body has more than justified the 
higher standards for entrance. 


During the present administration, the College 
has stressed increasingly the need of superior 
accomplishment in the major and minor fields 
chosen by the student. Admission to a major or 
minor subject depends upon proved or potential 
efficiency in courses leading into the desired 
fields. A student is expected to complete with 
superior grades half of his work in a major or a 
minor field. 


The number of points required for graduation 
has been raised from one hundred and twenty- 
two in 1919 to one hundred and twenty-six. Of 
these, one hundred and twenty are the usual 
academic points; of the other six, four are in 
required Physical Education and two in student 
activities. 

The College is a member of the following or- 
ganizations: Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools ; National University Ex- 
tension Association; American Council of Edu- 
cation; National Association of Adult Educa- 
tion; American Association of University Wo- 
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men ; Accredited Colleges and Universities of the 


American Medical Association. The School of° 


Economics and Business Administration is ac- 
credited by the New York Board of Regents. 
The course in Jurisprudence is approved by the 


American Bar Association. The course in Li- 
brary Science is approved by the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

All this is a remarkable record of expansion for 
the short period of fifteen years. 





The Development of the Physical Plant of The College of 
William and Mary 


By KREMER J. HOKE, Dean of the College 


HE expansion of the physical plant at the 
College of William and Mary under Presi- 
dent Chandler’s administration has fol- 
lowed a well ordered plan worked out by resi- 
dent architects with the advice of consulting ar- 
chitects of broad reputation. This plan was be- 
gun in 1919; it will be practically completed with 
the erection of the buildings to be built from the 
recent loan of $625,000 under the Public Works 
Administration. 

In general, the development of the physical 
plant falls into two divisions: first, the restora- 
tion of the old College buildings, namely, the 
Wren Building, Brafferton Hall, and the Presi- 
dent’s House; second, the development of new 
College buildings consisting of dormitories, gym- 
nasiums, lecture halls, science laboratories, li- 
brary, and Phi Beta Kappa auditorium. 

The Wren Building, formerly known as The 
College, begun in 1693 and designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, has been restored after its 
plan prior to the fire of 1705. 

Brafferton Hall, built in 1723, and the Presi- 
dent’s House, built in 1732, have likewise been 
restored to their early colonial appearances. 

This restoration, at a cost of $740,000, was 
made possible by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
who gave of this amount $660,000. The restora- 
tion of these buildings has included the land- 
scaping of the campus immediately joining them 
so that the College, as it existed in early colonial 
days, can be seen as a distinct unit. 

In the restoration of the old College unit, two 
buildings of a more recent period, a science lab- 
oratory and a gymnasium, were razed. In ad- 
dition to the three buildings constituting the old 
College, there were in 1919 the following : Tyler 
Hall used as a dormitory for women accomodat- 
ing about sixty-five students; Ewell Hall and 


Taliaferro Hall, accomodating about fifty stu- 
dents; a gymnasium, library, science hall, and 
dining-hall to accomodate the enrolment at that 
time which numbered about two hundred stu- 
dents. 

In providing rooming facilities for the expand- 
ing student body, provision was made for the 
women in a women’s unit consisting of Jefferson, 
Barrett, and Chandler Halls, situated on the 
Jamestown Road. In addition, nine sorority 
houses were built by the College, which are rent- 
ed to the different sororities. Living facilities 
for men have been provided through the erection 
of Monroe Hall and Old Dominion Hall on the 
Richmond Road. Tyler Hall, originally used by 
women, was turned over to the men when the 
women’s unit was completed. Living facilities 
for men are also obtained in fraternity houses 
which are owned by the different fraternities. 

The library which existed in 1919 has been 
expanded to accommodate a student body of fif- 
teen hundred, and houses, in addition to the 
books for the College, a school of library science 
and a law library. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Memorial Hall, which is 
a srift of the associated Phi Beta Kappa fraterni- 
ties, provides an auditorium, a chapter room, and 
a reading room, together with rooming accommo- 
dations for visiting Phi Beta Kappa guests. 

Washington Hall and William Barton Rogers 
Memorial Hall provide lecture and laboratory 
facilities for the arts and sciences. 

Blow Gymnasium, a gift of Mrs. George Pres- 
ton Blow and her children as a memorial to her 
husband, Captain George Preston Blow, provides 
facilities for the men’s athletics and room for 
the Y. M. C. A. and other men’s activities. The 
small dining-hall in 1919 which would accommo- 
date approximately 225 students has been ex- 
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panded to accommodate approximately 1,200 stu- 
dents and is now known as Trinkle Hall. 

In addition to these buildings there have been 
built a modern infirmary with fifty beds, a laun- 
dry, and a conservatory. The power plant has 
been enlarged to take care of the expansion of 
the physical plant. As a part of this expansion 
a great deal of landscaping has been involved, 
including brick walls around the campus on the 
Richmond and Jamestown Roads. 

The development of the physical plant and 
equipment was made at an expenditure of $4,- 
350,035, of which $2,272,904 was secured by 
gifts. 
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Plans are now under way to erect, out of the 


“recent loan of $625,000 from the Public Works 


Administration, the Marshall-Wythe Hall which 
will provide offices for the administration, en- 
larged quarters including an auditorium for the 
Y. M. C. A., classroom and laboratory facilities 
for the school of economics and business; a 
student activities building for women, to include 
adequate facilities for all indoor sports for wo- 
men; a new Taliaferro Hall as a dormitory to 
replace old Taliaferro Hall, and an amphitheatre. 
These projects will practically complete the de- 
velopment of the physical plant as inaugurated 
by President Chandler in 1919. 





N any appraisal of the wide expansion of the 
educational services of the College of William 
and Mary during the administration of Presi- 

dent Chandler, the work of the Extension De- 

partment merits especial attention. 

When serving as superintendent of the Rich- 
mond schools, Dr. Chandler established a sys- 
tem of evening schools for adults which attracted 
wide attention and greatly increased the educa- 
tional services of his city. When he assumed the 
presidency of his Alma Mater fifteen years ago, 
the organization of an extension department 
which would further the cause of adult education 
in.. communities conveniently accessible from 
Williamsburg was one of his matured plans. The 
College accordingly began in the autumn of 1919 
in the cities of Newport News, Norfolk, and 
Richmond the first work in the field of exten- 
sion teaching offered in Virginia by any insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

In the general catalogue of the College for the 
session of 1919-20, the aims of the extension 
division were stated as follows: 

1. To provide for all properly prepared per- 
sons living in the larger cities near Williams- 
burg opportunities for securing the essentials of 
a liberal education while continuing their daily 
work. 

2. To promote a better citizenship based upon 
a better understanding of the fundamental ideals 
of Americanism through special and popular 


Extension Service of The College of William and Mary 
By W. T. HODGES, Head of Norfolk Division 


courses in political science and in government. 

3. To provide opportunities for teachers in 
our public schools to advance themselves pro- 
fessionally while continuing in their vocations. 

4. To provide opportunities for those em- 
ployed in commerce and in industry to secure 
general and special training in such fields as ac- 
counting, finance, business organization, and 
business law. 

The consistency with which the College has 
followed the above aims has accounted for the 
satisfactory growth and development of its ex- 
tension department. 

Of the three generally accepted fields of ex- 
tension education, extension teaching, general ex- 
tension, and correspondence study, the College 
has developed intensively only the first, and it 
has never entered the third. In the field of ex- 
tension teaching, the College follows the policy 
of organizing and conducting courses in any 
community accessible from Williamsburg in 
which as many as twelve people register for in- 
struction in any subject, such courses being 
taught by the regular members of the faculty 
once each week for two-hour periods, usually 
from 4:00 to 6:00 P. M. or from 7:30 to 9:30 
P. M. 

The student enrolments in the several exten- 
sion divisions increased steadily from 238 in the 
session of 1919-20 to 1,980 in the session of 


1930-31. 


The average of the annual enrolments 
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for the full fifteen year period has been 1,003. 
While it would require considerable time to as- 
certain from the records the number of individ- 
uals who have been enroled during the existence 
of the department, a conservative estimate would 
place their number above 6,000. The majority 
of these extension students have pursued their 
studies while gainfully employed on a full-time 
basis, and many of them have continued to enrol 
year after year. 

In two cities, Norfolk and Richmond, the devel- 
opment of the extension work gradually led to 
the establishment of local branches of the Col- 
lege which give in buildings owned by the Col- 
lege regular courses of freshmam and sopho- 
more grade to full-time day students, separate 
and from the afternoon and evening 
courses for part-time extension students. The 
day work of these two branches parallels that 
of the parent College. These two “divisions” 
of the College have their own residént faculties. 
During the session of 1932-33, the enrolment of 
full-time day students was 480 in the Norfolk 
Division and 303 in the Richmond Division: 

In co-operation with the Virginia. Polytechnic 
Institute which assigns each session three mem- 
bers of its faculty to full-time work in Norfolk, 
the Division in that city gives, in addition to the 
full freshman and sophomore work of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary as it is given in Wil- 
full freshman and, sophomore 


apart 


liamsburg, the 
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work in engineering of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute as it is given in Blacksburg. 

In its Richmond Division, the College offers to 
women, in addition to its general college work 
on the freshman and sophomore levels exactly 
paralleling that which is given in Williamsburg, 
a number of curricula especially planned to meet 
the educational needs of those desiring to prepare 
for vocations in social work, in recreation, in 
playground and community work, in nursing and 
public health, and in art. The students of this 
Division whose interests have been primarily 
academic have usually met their graduation re- 
quirements by doing their junior and senior work 
in Williamsburg while those whose interests 
have been primarily vocational have continued 
in the Richmond Division until graduation. For 
the completion of its graduation requirements 
in the Richmond Division, the College gives the 
Bachelor of Science and the Master of Science 
degrees in social work. In the past session, 
twenty-four students who had already graduated 
from fifteen different colleges or universities 
were enroled as candidates for the Master of 
Science degree in social work. 

This enlargement of the higher educational 
services of the commonwealth has been a notable 
example of educational pioneering and it will 
prove a lasting memorial to the statesmanship 
and resourcefulness of President Chandler. 





Failure Rate of Virginia Secondary Schools 


ACCREDITED BY THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


By WILLIAM R. SMITHEY, Professor Secondary Education, University of Virginia 


HIS report, concerned with the percentage 

of failures of graduates of Virginia second- 

ary schools accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
who entered institutions of higher learning, is 
similar to the report made in 1932 and published 
in the January, 1933, issue of the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education. Failure rates are presented 
for the session 1932-1933, together with the fail- 
ure rates for the sessions 1931-32, 1929-30, 1928- 


29, 1927-28, and 1926-27. 


period are also given. 


Average rates for the 


These figures are presented for information. 
No claim is made that they are free from errors, 
although every effort has been made to secure 
accuracy. The data were furnished to the writer 
by Dr. Joseph Roemer, Secretary, Secondary 
Commission of the Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
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SESSION 1932-1933 





HIGH SCHOOLS 








Failed 1931-32 
Failed 1929-30 
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Failed 1927-28 
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Hours Failed 
Hours Failed 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 


SESSION 1932-1933 





Total Enrolment 


Number Graduated 
College 

Number Semester 
Hours Passed 

Number Semester 
Hours Failed 


Number Entered 











Percent Semester 
Hours Failed 


Percent Semester Hours 


Failed 1931-32 


Percent Semester Hours 
Failed 1929-30 





Percent Semester Hours 
Failed 1928-29 


Percent Semester Hours 
Failed 1927-28 


Percent Semester Hours 
Failed 1926-27 


Average Percent of 


Failure 1926-32 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS 
The orchard trees are white, 
For the bright May sun is shining. 
And the blossoms show 
Like a drift of snow 
From a cloud with a rosy lining. 


And two little, blue little eyes 
With sweet surprise are glowing ; 
“O, mama, I can see 
A pop corn tree 
And the corn ball just a glowing.” 
—Author Unknown. 


A FAIRY SONG 
Buttercups in the sunshine look 
Like little cups of gold, 
Perhaps the fairies come to drink 
The raindrops that they hold. 


The daisies with their golden hearts 
Fringed all about with white 
Are little plates for fairy folk 
To sup from every night. 


Soft moss a downy pillow makes, 
And green leaves spread a tent, 
Where fairy folk may rest and sleep 

Until their night is spent. 


The bluebird sings a lullaby, 
The firefly gives a light; 
The twinkling stars are candles bright, 
Sleep, fairies all, goodnight. 
—Elizabeth T. Dillincham. 


ECONOMY IN SCHOOLS 

There is no question that we are facing a real 
demand for economy which must be satisfied. 
However, in meeting this demand we must avoid 
a “defeatist” attitude of mind. With the excep- 
tion of the last two or three years, we were grad- 
ually developing an enriched program of educa- 
tion and school service and have been defending 
it as desirable for the education of the children. 
We certainly should not at insistent calls for 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 








economy allow these gains to be wiped out with- 
out protest. Nor should we in our desire to 
meet the present situation allow ourselves to be- 
come as enthusiastic in pruning our activities as 
we were in establishing them. Human nature 
has a way of making a virtue of necessity, a way 
of eventually making us glad to do what we must 
There is danger that school execu- 


tives and teachers succumb to this trick of hu- 


do anyway. 


man nature. 

May I recall to your mind the record of ring 
growth in trees? In the southwestern part of 
America years of drought and years of rainfall 
in abundance are recorded permanently in the 
growth rings of trees. So definitely are these 
growth rings located that science has a complete 
record of what years were years of growth and 
what years were years of drought dating back 
to the time before Christ. The years of those 
different, ancient, prehistoric villages and civi- 
lizations in our own Southeast have been told 
definitely and accurately by the arrangements 
of the growth rings in the timber that makes up 
If lack 


of opportunity for growth leaves its marks so 


the poles and beams about the villages. 


permanently on trees, how much greater may this 
Do 


we want our children marked through life and 


mark be on the impressionable childhood ? 


through all the ages to come by any lack of 
foresight and any attempt to save a few dollars? 

Our duty to the children is surely so clear that 
we must do everything we can to keep any per- 
manent injury from resulting to them, because 
of this economic depression, by decreasing school 
appropriations. 

In seeking economies in our school work I 
wish to call attention to the economy made pos- 
sible through improved teaching. 

Economy through improved teaching makes 
its direct appeal. The better the teacher knows 
each pupil in her room the more effective is her 
teaching. 

Surely we should have knowledge of subject 
matter, of technique, and of professionalized sub- 
ject matter, but the main concern is child growth. 
This being true it follows that our teaching 
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should begin with full knowledge of each child 
‘ under our care, not as one of a group only but 
as an individual, using content and technique as 
a means of nourishing and developing the child’s 
growth. When we study children under school 
conditions, and out-of-school conditions first, and 
then use psychology, technique, and content to 
answer questions for which we see the actual need 
in child living, then we shall be able to do our 
best teaching. 

The public schools have not made the growth 
of the child their center of attention. Absorp- 
tion of subject matter by the class, the group 
has been the aim. Uniformity and standardiza- 
tion have been the objectives. No doubt, The 
Child-Centered School has given a wonderful 
impetus and awakening in the study of the child. 
That we need something more vital in teaching 
is evidenced by the avidity with which this book 
is being studied. 

A friend gave us a detailed account of a study 
of the child as conducted in the school in which 
she taught. One may easily judge as to the type 
of school and type of teacher by this study. 

The program began by requesting every mem- 
ber of the elementary school staff to focus upon 
knowing more about each child and adapting 
conditions to the child’s needs. There is no spot, 
no place on the earth where the teacher can ob- 
tain this information more convincingly, more 
accurately than in the child’s home. In no way 
can surer cooperation of the home, the child and 
the school be obtained than by the teacher know- 
ing the home by personal visitations. It may 
be necessary under certain conditions for the wel- 
fare worker or the visiting teacher to visit the 
home of the child, but it is to be deplored that 
they have come between the child and the school. 
In some instances it has resulted disastrously. 

In the fall of the year and again the next fall 
a guidance sheet was given to every teacher in 
the elementary schools. The teacher was asked 
to secure information about the pupils along 
specific lines so that this part of the program 
would be completed at a given date. She was 
also asked to continue making adjustments—all 
that were possible to meet the pupil’s needs. As 
revealed by her survey, getting help from all 
available sources until the close of the semester 
when she, the principal, and the supervisor would 
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together review the findings and make the neces- 
sary adjustments. 

The guidance sheet gave the age-grade place- 
ment commonly accepted for pupils. It asked 
that the teacher study every pupil in her room 


from these angles: 
1. Physical conditions for which pupils’ health 


card records were available. 

2. The number of half year or year accelerated 
or retarded for which the age-grade table and 
his school history were the guide. 

3. Returns from objective tests in subject mat- 
ter and in general ability. 

4. Her own rating of the pupil. 

5. That she make case studies by pairs of the 
youngest and the oldest child in her room; the 
next oldest and the next youngest and so on as 
far as she found it profitable to go. 

Further study included: 

1. Conferences about pupils. 

a. How many visits did you make to the 
home to get a better understanding of 
your pupils? 

For how many pupils did you consult 
parents, guardians or close _ relatives 
where you made no home visits? 

2. Pupil personality traits discovered previous- 
ly not known to you. 

a. Pupils unusually 
group. 

b. Pupil leaders in the group. 

c. Pupils who live and study with zest. 

d. Pupils who are daydreamers. 


well adjusted to the 


e. Pupils with inferiority complex. 
f. Pupils who are decidedly negative, ob- 
stinate. 
3. Physical handicaps discovered, not known 
to you previously. 
a. Pupils having sight defects. 
b. Pupils having hearing difficulties. 
c. Pupils having cardiac difficulties. 


4. Adjustments made during the age-grade 
study. 

a. Pupils accelerated one half year. 

b. Pupils for whom it is arranged to do 
two semesters’ work in three. 

>, Pupils moved to a higher division. 
Pupils moved to a lower division. 
Pupils who are doing “much better”. 














f. Pupils who received special help outside 
of school hours from teacher, an able 
classmate, or home. 

g. Other adjustments. 
5. Your comments favorable or unfavorable of 

the g 
6. lf a similar study were undertaken next 

year, what changes or additions do you recom- 

mend? 
Certain significant results from this study 
were: 


rade study. 


If teachers find physical defects previously un- 
known to them is it not reasonable to suppose 
that some adjustments and allowances will be 
made for afflicted children which will make the 
school situation more equitable for them? 

If teachers find children who are negative, or 
who feel decidedly inferior, or are daydreamers 
are they not confronted by the problem of cor- 
recting just as great and necessary as if it were 
arithmetic or reading defects? 

Should teachers and principals be alert to the 
ablest children or those who for some reason 
have been retarded? 

Did the children really get on much better the 
second semester, or was their improvement due 
to a better understanding among them, the 
home and the teacher? Codperation usually fol- 
lows understanding. 

The following verbatim comments showed that 
the teachers were aware of the value of this 
study. 

a. The entire faculty stated that it had helped 
to understand the children better. 

b. A majority recommended that the study be 
earlier in the semester so its benefits 
might be spread over a longer period. 

c. The study has made me more patient with 
children. 


made 


d. The study has made me wonder how chil- 
dren do as well as they do. ; 
e. I realize better the childrens’ difficulties. 
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f. I wish I might go up with my children now 
that I know them so well. 

Having studied the summary and the resumé 
of this project we are led to conclude that this 
study is desirable and necessary. There were 
less friction, fewer adjustments, and more pro- 
motions, all of which are factors in school econ- 
Materials were better cared for, the school 
building and its furnishings needed fewer re- 
pairs, and in that school the patrons contributed 
a voluntary fund to be used as the faculty de- 
sired. Less taxes for schools? Not in that 
township. Dear to the heart of a parent is his 
child, much dearer than his money. 

We had a personal talk with some of the 
teachers who engaged in this study. Here is 
their opinion and interpretation of the I. Q.’s 
and of mental ages. Instead of using low I. Q.’s 
as excuses for ineffective work these issues are 
raised: 

a. I am not going to drive this child so hard 
or nag away at him. He is doing about all he 
can. 

b. These children ought to do two semesters’ 
work in three. How can it be arranged? 

c. Perhaps his I. Q. does run around 85 on this 
test, but he is keeping up with his class. The 
test really didn’t do him justice. 

d. Here are some children of high mental abil- 
ity but they are not measuring up to their pos- 
sibilities. What can be done about it? 

3ut after all has been planned and said and 
taught it is only the teacher with an understand- 
ing sympathy for pupils and for their homes 
who can produce the best result, win the most 
joy and delight from her teaching. 


omy. 


“With fewer failures in the elementary schools 
there comes a decrease in the cost of operating 
the school. But the real gain lies in the better 
integrated lives of the children and of their 
teachers, with all that the concept of ‘integrated’ 
lives involves.” 
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THE PLACE OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE IN THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY 
By JOE YOUNG WEST, State Teachers College, Radford 


HE saying, “We are living in an age of 

science,” has been used so often that it 

has become trite. 
monly familiar, however, 
every day, because (1) the age in which we live 
is madeé possible only on account of the high 
degree to which science has developed today, 
and (2) the best of our current thinking is in- 
fluenced by science. 

Schools in the new era must fit an individual 
for the age in which he is to live. Each member 
of society must find the niche into which he fits. 
In order to do this he must possess a well bal- 
anced personality. The individual who is trained 


In becoming so com- 
it is becoming truer 


in a school possessing a well balanced program 
stands a better chance of developing personality 
than one who is trained under an unbalanced 
program. 

A well balanced course of study could not ex- 
ist without the inclusion of science because 
science is functional in modern life; therefore, 
the new course of study contains as much science 
as seems necessary to the vital, well-rounded 
experiences of the child in order that he may 
enjoy his childhood fully and at the same time 
become prepared for adulthood. 

Science in the elementary school does not need 
any defense nor justification because it is func- 
tional. It is not the well advertised hobby of a 
few specialists but a well built course of study 
based upon the best educational philosophy of 
today. The average teacher who is to use the 
new course of study should know how the science 
material in it was developed in order to interpret 
it in its truest meaning. 

The present science materials were not as- 
sembled by the scissors and paste method, that 
is, adult workers cutting and assembling ma- 
terial from other courses of study that seemed 
teachable from their point of view. The ex- 


perimental method (with the view that science 


was made for the child and not the child for 
science) was adhered to at all times. 

Some basic criteria used in developing the 
course of study were: 

(1) Children’s interests were considered at all 
times, that interest being guided by the teacher’s 
best judgment, training, and experience.  In- 
ventory tests were given to determine these in- 
terests. 

(2) Material available in the local environ- 
ment was considered. 

(3) Only material was selected that seemed 
functional in life situations. 

(4) Best authorities and courses of study in 
this field were consulted. 

(5) The workers of this committee consulted 
their own judgment and experience and that of 
teachers over the State. 

(6) A tentative list of activities was selected 
for each grade. By activities we mean any ex- 
perience undertaken which leads directly or in- 
directly to the aims of education. Examples are 
—reading, field work, construction of equipment, 
experimentation, and demonstration. These were 
written up in an easily understandable form and 
are being tested in the tryout program. Upon 
this basis those that are not functional are being 
eliminated. Others are being shifted to differ- 
ent grade levels where they can best fit varying 
New ones are 
being added when a need for them is felt. 

(7) The concepts to be gained by the child 
through activities were constantly kept in mind. 

(8) The activities were keyed back to the 
basic aims of education. 


centers of interest and aspects. 


(9) The whole course is being rechecked with 
a view toward making it more practical. 

Thus, by use of these criteria, a course of 
study for the elementary schools based upon 
both theory and practice has been developed. 

The most urgent and immediate problem fac- 
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ing us is, How are we as classroom teachers to 
use elementary science in the new course of 
study? 

(1) The average classroom teacher, whether 
adequately trained in science or not, must face 
the situation squarely. “Must I teach science?” 
“Can I teach science with my training and back- 
ground and with the amount of equipment at 
hand?” The answer is “yes” to both questions. 

(2) How can this best be accomplished ? 

a. By a careful inventory of materials at hand 
and constant study as the unit develops. 

b. By approaching science work with the 
children in a spirit of comradeship and explora- 
tion for mutual interest. 

c. By consulting well known pieces of research 
(such as the Thirty-First Yearbook) and se- 
curing help from those more experienced in the 
field. 

d. By taking science courses by correspond- 
ence, extension, and actual classroom attendance 
during the summer. 

e. By acquiring a background by careful con- 
sideration of the new course of study as to the 
extent and implications of the centers of interest 
and aspects for each grade. 

(4) This probably will bring up the question 
“Does science fit into the course 
“Are there 


of integration. 
of study as an integrating factor?” 


leads into other fields and units?” The answer 


“ce ” 


iS yes 


Example : 
Center of interest for grade: Adaptation of life 
to environmental forces. 
topic : 
themselves to their environment. 
Actiwity: 


Science How water animals adapt 
Establishing and balancing an aqua- 
rium. 

Arithmetic: Measurement of quantities of 
water used, amount of sand used, content of 
aquarium, cost of materials. 

Spelling: List of words that children ask 
for in their work. Names of plants and 
animals. 

Reading: How to stock aquarium, stories 
of development of plant and animal life 
coupled with observation of living material. 


Science: The balance of plant and animal 
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life, how water animals breathe, eat, and 
protect themselves. 

Language: Written accounts of proced- 
ure, records of observations, etc., observing 
good language form. 

Art: Creative activities in recording by 
means of line, color, and form the appear- 
ance of water life. 

Social studies: Cooperative living. 


(5) “How can I teach science when little or no 
money is available for equipment?” One of the 
principles behind this subject field is direct par- 
ticipation. Much of the physical equipment may 
and should be constructed by the children with 
careful guidance. 

a. A science work table, bench, or chest should 
be a part of the equipment of every schoolroom 
as a beginning point. This may be homemade 
and equipped with tools that are contributed 
from the community or purchased cheaply. List : 
small handsaw, hammer, nails, screwdrivers, 
pliers, glass cutter, packing boxes, glass jars, 
cans, etc. 

b. Examples of such constructed physical ma- 
terial are: wind vanes, models of lever toys, 
wheel and axle, planetarium. 
of the local 
streams, woods, mineral deposits, soils, wild 


flower regions, the sky, and industrial plants. 


c. Use environment such as 


d. Free material and advice from many sources 
may be secured. 

The school science of yesterday was a mass 
of fact material whose approach was far differ- 
ent from that of today but whose principles are 
still applicable to living conditions. 

Science of today as embodied in the new 
course of study is a vital, live thing that enables 
the individual to adapt himself to his surround- 
ings in the most efficient manner. 

The science of tomorrow will be an outgrowth 
of the science of today, taking into consideration 
the changing spirit of the times. 

Science, then, is not the far off, high sounding 
bugbear that it might seem upon superficial ex- 
amination. It is an attitude of inquiry into the 
truth behind actual situations coupled with 
wholesome interest which will make for saner, 
safer, and happier living. 
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SYSTEM OF PUPIL COUNSELING IN ROANOKE CITY SCHOOLS 
Submitted by FRED HELSABECK, Achilles High School 


HE explanation of the Roanoke city sys- 
[oem of pupil counseling was so interesting 

at the annual meeting of the Virginia Prin- 
cipals’ Association that a resolution was adopted 
asking that a copy of this counseling sheet be 
printed in the Virginia Journal of Education. 
W. C. Ikenberry, principal of Jackson Junior 
High School of Roanoke, has not only made a 
copy of this sheet available but has also ex- 
plained a plan by which the Roanoke teachers 
use it. Mr. Ikenberry’s explanations are as fol- 
lows : 

“In our Counseling Sheet we have attempted 
to formulate a record which would permit of 
some uniformity, both in counseling and record- 
ing data and at the same time provide for con- 
siderable flexibility. These records are kept in 
the school office and are available to all teachers 
at all times. The information recorded is con- 
sidered extremely confidential, and since the pu- 
pils do not know that the record is being kept, 
the teachers feel more inclined to be frank in 
making their notations. The records, therefore, 


become more worth while. On the reverse side of 
the form, space is provided for test records. The 
sheet provides, therefore, for both objective and 
subjective data. 

“Individual conferences are held twice a school 
year by the home-room teachers, one in the fall 
term and the other in the spring term. These 
conferences are held for the purpose of helping 
the pupil in the selection of his elective subjects, 
encouraging him in his work, understanding his 
difficulties at school and at home, helping him to 
discover his individual interests, and furnishing 
an individual contact between teacher and pupil. 

“This brief word of explanation is given as 
an interpretation of the use of the record sheet. 
Our teachers have become accustomed to its use, 
but to those not so accustomed, it is probably not 
sufficiently self-explanatory. The terms ‘School 
Interests,’ ‘Social Interests,’ and ‘Vocational In- 
terests’ are considered in their broadest aspects. 
For example, ‘Social Interests’ includes any out- 


of-school interests.” 


ROANOKE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Counseling Record Card 


Pupil’s Name 


Parent’s Name 


Junior High School 
samp Oeics Senior High School 
Date of Birth 


Parent’s Occupation 








Term and 


Comte School Interests 




















Vocational Interests 


Teacher and 
Date 


and Aptitudes Remarks 
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Making Faculty Meetings Worth While 
FACULTY OF GREENWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 


Submitted by R. CLAUDE GRAHAM, Principal 


HEN teachers come hastening in with 

alacrity after school for an extra hour’s 

session there is a reason or motive for it. 
In one school we know that motive or reason to 
be a deep consciousness of positive results in 
professional growth acquired through the medi- 
um of pleasant round table discussions. The 
following account indicates that vitalized faculty 
meetings are possible. 

On the first Wednesday in December, 1933, 
the Greenwood High School faculty decided to 
give over several. weekly meetings to a study of 
“The Responsibility of the School in Training 
Its Pupils in Citizenship.” The first step in the 
study was to determine so far as circumstances 
would permit the characteristics of the good 
citizen. The next step was to devise if possible 


practical ways and means of teaching the prin- 


ciples of good citizenship. 

It soon became apparent that it would take 
many weeks to bring this study to a satisfactory 
conclusion, hence, it was decided that it would be 
wise to turn aside for a few weeks to a consider- 
ation of the more immediate problem of “disci- 
pline”. Ideally, discipline is not a problem but 
practically it is a problem in every school. It 
the inner controls of every pupil in a school were 
perfectly developed external controls would be 
unnecessary. Just as laws, courts and prisons 
are necessary in adult society so rules, trials and 
punishment are necessary in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. However, as progress is made 
in getting the pupils to live the principles of 
good citizenship the problem of discipline grows 
less. 

The first step in attacking the problem of dis- 
cipline was to have each teacher prepare out of 
her own experience an ideal ten point formula 
for good discipline. Each of these formulas was 
read and discussed at the next faculty meeting. 
It was then decided to appoint a committee of 
three from the faculty to combine the various 
formulas into a single comprehensive formula. 
The committee made its report at the next meet- 
ing when certain changes were suggested by va- 





rious members of the faculty. The suggested 
changes were made by the committee and the 
final report was submitted at the next regular 

This final report was unanimously ac- 
We realize that the formula is far from 
perfect. Even though educational theorists will 
find much that is unsound in the formula it re- 
presents a sincere and cooperative attempt on 
the part of the faculty to devise a practical 


meeting. 
cepted. 


formula. 
The formula follows: 
1. A teacher must have a clear idea of the 
standard of conduct that she expects. 
a. Naturally this standard must coincide 
with her philosophy of teaching. 
The teacher must set the proper example of 
conduct. 
a. She must be a “good citizen” by obeying 
all school laws and regulations herself. 
b. She should obey her own rules so far as 
possible, that is, she should not do things 
that pupils are forbidden to do. 

A teacher should make only fair and rea- 

sonable rules. 

a. She should not make too many rules. 

b. She should not make rash rules, threats 
or promises. 

c. All rules should be enforced fairly and 
consistently. 

A teacher should not let her pupils see ex- 

amples of lax discipline. 

a. She should get a disorderly situation 
corrected immediately. 

b. Her pupils must take “no” and “yes” as 
a decisive answer. 
She should change her mind rarely. 
She should not accept poor excuses but 
should honor valid ones. 
Punishment should be effective, certain 
and reasonable. 

f. Punishment, to be effective, often must be 
original. 

A teacher should be engaged in teaching the 

class at all times. 

a. No work, other than that pertaining to 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


the class in question, should be done in 
class hours. 

letters, 
business transactions have no @lace in the 


Reports, and other extraneous 
classroom. 

The teacher should occupy and keep a 
strategic position in the classroom. 

A teacher should see that her pupils are 

provided with a definite schedule of work. 

a. Pupils must have assignments that they 
can understand. 

Pupils should be grouped according to 
ability whenever such grouping will pro- 
duce better results—especially elementary 
pupils. 
Loafing should be discouraged at every 
turn. 

‘he teacher must prepare for and visual- 
ize in advance her program. 

A teacher should make the physical condi- 

tions of her room conducive to good con- 

duct. 

a. Ventilation, heat, et cetera must be prop- 
erly regulated. 

b. Distractions and playthings should be 
regulated in the lower grades and elimi- 
nated in the upper grades. 

c. Trouble makers should be separated. 

d. All pupils should be at attention when 
the teacher addresses the group. 

\ teacher should have the confidence of her 

pupils. 

a. She should have their respect—demand 
it if necessary. 

b. She should establish a personal relation- 
ship with her pupils. 

c. She should be genuinely interested in each 
pupil. 

A teacher should lead her pupils to under- 

stand and follow sympathetically a program 

of good conduct. 

a. She should discuss on a pupil level rea- 
sons for good conduct. 

b. Rudeness, such as back-talk, loudness, 
and vulgarity should be discouraged by 
some practical method—for discouraged 
it must be. 

c. Tattling and necessary informing must be 
distinguished. 

(Continued on page 356) 


NATURE ENSLAVED AND MEN FREED 

Is a good defense the best attack? Are most 
spokesmen for public education diffident or mere- 
ly unimaginative? A few additions to courses, 
faculties, salary schedules, buildings, bus fleets, 
or to attendance, research or health units are all 
that education boards usually ask of budgeteers. 
Few school positions would be safe if the incum- 
bents who talk about the need of expanding edu- 
cation in a complex and changing social order 
proposed a fifty per cent increase in operating 
expenses. 

No such modesty afflicts the opponents of the 
schools. Significant because it appears in the 
usually sane house organ of reputable publishers 
specializing in scientific books and journals is 


se 


a denunciation of public education as “one of the 
most wasteful of all the expenditures of the tax- 
payers’ money... A fad that has caused, more 
than any other factor, the need for the emer- 
gency relief acts of Congress. . . Public educa- 
tion, at the taxpayers’ expense, should be re- 
stricted to the elementals. . . Why continue to 
waste money upon a system that is outworn, out- 
moded, and that has developed into a financial 
Frankenstein ?” 

About the time this blast appeared, a prominent 
school official told some associates that public edu- 
cation should frankly demand more support ; and 
President Hutchins of Chicago presented to a Vir- 
ginia audience the jails or the army as the only 
alternatives to adequate education through the 
eighteenth year. 

Caution ceases to be a virtue in advocates of 
education when the economic system sharply re- 
duces hours of labor and burdens educational 
and recreational facilities with the responsibility 
A four-fold 
expansion of educational opportunities seems in- 
evitable within another generation. 


of wisely directing the new leisure. 


The challenge of the changes public education 
must face is dealt with in new books which teachers 
seeking profitable summer reading may borrow 
from the Extension Division, University, Virginia. 








HAVE been wondering much whether there 
may not be a very close analogy between the 

haste with which the mediaeval Roman mis- 
sionaries effected the conversion of the Teutonic 
peoples and the impetuosity with which America 
has sluffed off its prewar paganism and interested 
itself in the achievement of permanent inter- 
national peace. 

In the first instance you will remember that 
there can be no question but that the thing was 
done, not only as regards specific tribes but also 
as to the peoples as a whole, with amazing ra- 
pidity. And our own case certainly parallels 
that very narrowly, for anyone whose interest 
in the international peace movement extends 
back fifteen years will remember how nearly im- 
possible it seemed then ever to persuade the 
generality of our people that there need be no 
conflict between a staunch devotion to the peace- 
ful principle and an eminently adequate patriot- 
ism. And a memory but one-third as long will 
suffice to recall some very trying experiences 
and to comprehend the entire time until now dur- 
ing which an interest in a dynamic international 
orderliness has been conceded respectability. 
This rather general and very proper concern of 
ours with the problem now is a thing of very 
recent origin—almost too recent to warrant com- 
plete confidence in its depth and durability. 

If you have read Paulinus of Nola, or studied 
the oaths of some of the more isolated Euro- 
peans, or considered thoughtfully the prevalence 
among us of numerous unchristian superstitions, 
you must have found yourselves sadly reflecting 
upon the tragic circumstance that there remain 
to be eradicated, after a thousand years, so many 
pagan survivals. Yet in our own case, in this 
matter of peace, has the conversion been more 
thorough? Is it with us, who utter the litanies, 
employ the ritual of peace, complete, or may one 
expeci to find confused with our new ideology 


numerous militaristic survivals, which may be 
expected ultimately to vitiate many of our more 
reasonable efforts? 

A fair test, I should think, would be one which 
gauged the objective nature of our approach to 
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Horrors in War and Peace 
By JOHN N. G. FINLEY, Lane High School, Charlottesville 








the whole question, the degree of emotionalism 
or of placid reason which we evince, for war ex- 
ploits the whole gamut of our emotions, while 
peace can have no other foundation than unvary- 
ing, unflinching, interminable Only 
reason is capable of the necessary and sustained 
effort, the multitudinous undertakings, the close 
analysis of the past, the cool forethought and 
careful planning. 

There are three things which I would like to 
discuss apropos of all this: one is the case of 
some college freshmen whom I have observed ; 
the second is the reproduction in our Sunday 
newspapers of several syndicated series of war 


reason. 


photographs; and, for the last, a little on the 
classroom use of horrifying war materials. 
Since the last fall I have seen rather more than 
I had for years of college freshmen, newly come 
from the classes in high or preparatory schools, 
and of others who must feel about all this some- 
For weeks at a time I found it 
necessary to discount daily their almost rack- 
ing fear of an imminent war. They were intelli- 
gent enough for all practical purposes, yet their 


what as we do. 


avid reading of foreign news items gave rise to 
genuine worry. It was not that they became 
alarmed about only the more conspicuous inter- 
national complications but they seemed to have 
an extraordinary faculty for suspecting the whole 
world of fomenting dastardly plots against us 
and every one else and construing the most triv- 
ial circumstances to be conclusive evidence of 
such machinations. 

Their reactions to the immediate and remote 
possibilities of war were curiously contradictory. 
About war in the abstract their ideas seemed not 
unsound. They insisted war was madness, they 
vowed they would never participate in any im- 
broglio in which we might become involved, re- 
gardless of who precipitated it. They were fa- 
miliar with the ideals and nomenclature of peace ; 
their objections to war were real and reasonable ; 
and they were not utterly ignorant of principles 
upon which to construct an international life free 
of aggressive action; yet about allegedly prob- 


able wars they lost all sanity. For days at a 




















time they would be made extremely unhappy by 
an excessive fear that our diplomacy might 
break down in some quarter, war be declared, 
and their services commandeered before their 
avowed intention to escape into Canada or across 
the Mexican border could be consummated. 

As the fall wore on, and bit by bit they re- 
constructed for me their academic backgrounds, 
it became quite apparent that what had happened 
in the case of each of these few young gentlemen 
was that he had got an overdose of war hor- 
rors. Each of them, in the name of international 
peace, had been shell shocked. In the last analy- 
sis, the peace they desired was not a peace for 
all of us. The trouble was that they feared per- 
sonal mutilation or annihilation. They were 
physical and moral cowards, with no vigorous 
feeling for the antisocial nature of the thing they 
feared, with no abiding desire to translate their 
own antipathy into terms of national or inter- 
national security. 

People of that sort menace our whole under- 
taking and the time devoted to them has been 
worse than misspent; it has counteracted many 
of our constructive labours. To what use can we 
possibly put such individuals in the attempt to 
organize ourselves for permanent international 
harmony? Will these whose distaste for war 
has a decided emotional colouring ever be able 
in after life to respond with the requisite 
thoughtfulness to situations critical in their bear- 
ing upon the perpetuation of peace? You know 
the transition from one emotional state to another 
is effected with great facility, and, to me, it is 
not at all inconceivable that these young gentle- 
men, with their present opposition to war emo- 
tionally grounded, might be metamorphosed with 
little difficulty into whirling dervishes of Mars. 

Mind you, I do not wish to condemn unquali- 
fiedly the use of war horrors to arouse and forti- 
fy an interest in peace. It is quite proper, I still 
believe, to make something, perhaps much, of 
them, depending upon the tempers of different 
students and classes. War involves a good deal 
of that sort of thing, and no delineation of war 
which ignored the fact would be authentic. Un- 
questionably, too, the emotional repulsion en- 
gendered can be employed legitimately to assist 
our other efforts toward peaceful ends, but there 
Some thoughtless and over vigor- 


are dangers. 
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ous excitation of a pupil’s emotions may dis- 
colour all his responses to our problem and over- 
balance his rational reactions, defeating entirely 
our purposes. The thing will have to be done 
thoughtfully, skillfully, with much more of 
finesse that must have characterized the treat- 
ment of this theme by the most of us until now. 

Now as to Mr. Stallings’ and Mr. Gibbons’ war 
pictures. There are a great many persons, mil- 
lions of them, well beyond our reach and beyond 
the appeal of the various organized agencies for 
peace. Many of these are incapable of very sub- 
stantial rational activity, and it may be that the 
only encouragement to their peaceful intentions 
will come to them from such sources as these 
several syndicated series of photographs. In de- 
fault of any other medium through which to 
approach these people, I certainly would not 
abandon the use of the two photographic series, 
because incalculable good may come of them. 
They may serve to tide the mass of the people 
over a sufficient number of international crises 
to give them a fixation against all armed com- 
bat, but I am thoroughly convinced that the ef- 
forts necessary to organize ourselves for a sub- 
stantial peace must come from another sector 
and have a very different origin. 

As to the precise use that one may make in 
class of gruesome war material, whether pic- 
tures, photographs, or movies, poems, plays, or 
novels, I think it will have to be conceded that 
there is no unvarying body of material which it 
may be deemed safe or effective to use from year 
to year indiscriminately in all classes broaching 
the subject of the World War, or the present 
attempt to establish peace. We must keep in 
mind the fact that the use of such aids is only 
a means to an end and but one of the many 
means to that end. We must be guided always 
by the natures and circumstances of our various 
students and classes. How much of this sort of 
thing do they need to augment other types of 
approach: How much of this sort of thing can 
they bear up under? How much will preclude 
their subsequent usefulness ? 

This year I have done much less than pre- 
viously in my classes about the grim visage of 
war. The alleged atrocities attributed by both 
sides to one another have been treated thorough- 
ly enough, for the revelation of their purely fic- 
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tional nature vitiates their ghastliness. In round 
figures we have discussed, of course, the loss of 
life in the War and figures on other casualties, 
because it is hard to personalize data of that 
sort. With the various plays and novels treat- 
ing of the War, of splendid effectiveness when 
used appropriately, and which, in another year, 
I will use again, I have done nothing this year. 
I have not broached to my students the subject 
of the personal physical destructiveness of war, 
and I have been at some pain to keep well under 
control, within none too gruesome limits, com- 
ments upon the subject interpolated by the mem- 
bers of my classes. The photographs to which 
I have alluded I have not employed. I have not 
displayed them upon the bulletin boards, and 
when some have been brought by students with 
an eye to such use, I have refrained from ex- 
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hibiting them before my classes, though I have 
explained: carefully to every one why I have 
deemed it unwise to use anything of that type 
this year. You may be sure, for Heaven knows 
it, that I have talked almost endlessly about 
peace and war, but always in a thoroughly ra- 
tional way, with a decidedly rational emphasis. 

Of course, all this is being done only tempo- 
rarily to counteract somewhat what seems to me 
to be the too concentrated nature of the Stall- 
ings-Gibbons medicine, of which we will be given 
doses for a while and which my students have 
been getting regularly each week at home. I 
cannot be sure that this sort of treatment will 
be efficacious for even my own classes, and I 
would hesitate long before too strongly recom- 
mending the arbitrary use of a similar procedure 
to any one else. 


The New Curriculum in Action 
By EDWARD ALVEY, JR., University of Virginia 


OST of us, I suppose, have at times ex- 

perienced a vague longing to visit those 

out-of-the-way places pictured so attrac- 
tively in the National Geographic Magazine— 
those inhabited areas of the earth’s surface where 
life is still simple, primitive, and uncomplicated. 
It may be a mild but remarkably persistent nos- 
talgia that milleniums of civilized life have failed 
to submerge completely. I rather think it is just 
a psychological manifestation of our reaction to 
these troublous times, a harmless expression of 
the emotional urge to escape the ever-increasing 
complexities of modern life. 
were actually to visit one of those tropical archi- 
pelagoes where even the Standard Oil Company 
has not penetrated, we should not expect to find 
schools; yet education is effected there just as 
surely as it is in the neo-gothic magnificence of 
modern metropolitan high schools. And, funda- 
mentally, the purpose of the education is the 
same—the difference is one of degree of com- 
plexity. 


However, if we 


Society, as well as the individual, carries on a 
constant struggle for existence and renewal. 
Maintenance of group solidarity, replacement of 
members eliminated by death, and training of 


recruits are ever-present problems of the social 
order, all more or less educational in nature. In 
primitive society each tribe trained its members 
for effective living through such institutions as 
the family, the tribal government and religion, 
the chase, war, etc. As the social organization 
increased in complexity, the training function 
tended gradually to be delegated to a particular 
institution, which we may call the school if we 
extend the meaning of that term to include 


groups organized to provide the most rudimen- 


tary sort of instruction. Its functions were nec- 
essarily residual in nature, consisting of that 
training regarded as desirable for successful par- 
ticipation in social activities, not normally ac- 
quired in the regular routine of daily life. As 
civilization advanced, these functions increased 
in number and complexity. The essential pur- 
pose of the school, however, remained basically 
the same. We may describe the various aspects 
of this responsibility as (1) the passing on of 
the cultural inheritance, (2) social organization, 
(3) social control, (4) social improvement. 
While to insure the continuity of racial tra- 
ditions and practices is a major responsibility of 
the school, it is not the only responsibilfty. If 
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society were static, the school might devote its 
entire time to the inculcation of existing knowl- 
edge. It must go further than that, however ; 
it must encourage and equip the pupil to partici- 
pate intelligently in the activities of social living ; 
it must inspire and direct the creative mind; it 
must develop originality, iniative, and a sense of 
social responsibility. To the extent that the 
school realizes its mission and reorganizes its 
work to fulfill this mission effectively, its im- 
portance as a social institution is enhanced. 
The new Virginia curriculum represents a re- 
organization of education in terms of social pur- 
The major functions of social life have 
been analyzed and tabulated; various aspects of 
these fundamental social purposes have been al- 


poses. 


located to particular years of the secondary 
school for intensive consideration. A sequence 
commensurate with the growing intellectual ma- 
turity of the learner has been determined. The 
existing subjects of instruction are utilized in 
developing phases of these aspects to which each 
organized body of knowledge can most effective- 
The result is a curriculum of ac- 
tivities and experiences that have definite social 


ly contribute. 


value. 

Obviously, this is a much broader conception 
of the meaning of education than that to which 
years of unfortunate complacency have accus- 
tomed us. When we conceive of the purpose of 
the school as the development of integrated so- 
cial personalities, we have set a lofty goal, but 
the worthwhileness of the cause should challenge 
our most ardent efforts. It is not a question of 
whether or not we shall accept this responsibili- 
ty; it is rather a matter of how we shall work 
toward the realization of this ideal. 

Changes in social institutions proceed through 
evolution While it is 
usually the overt act that attracts attention, the 


rather than revolution. 


long preliminary process of leavening should not 
be ignored. We cannot over night reshape the 
entire curriculum in the light of modern concep- 
tions of the nature and functions of secondary 
education. This does not mean, however, that 
the effort should not be made. It merely indi- 
cates the nature of the problem confronting us 
in making the transition from our present cur- 
riculum to a more definitely functional one. As 


defined in the new course of study, “A functional 
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or.creative curriculum is that curriculum which 
centers in the needs and the worthy purposes of 
the child, and uses the mastery of subject mat- 
ter and activities not as an end in itself but as a 
means to child growth, and the reconstruction of 
experience to higher levels of usefulness and 
meaning fulness.” 

For many of us, this point of view may repre- 
sent a radical departure from time-honored con- 
ceptions of the nature and function of subject 
It is, nevertheless, the gist of the phi- 
We 


‘sub- 


matter. 
losophy underlying the new curriculum. 


have become so accustomed to teaching 
jects” that we are prone at times to overlook the 


act that we are teaching children. The new 
curriculum places a new emphasis upon purpose. 
All activities are justified on the basis of their 
immediate or ultimate contribution to the attain- 
ment of real and worthy pupil-purposes. Subject 
matter is ever a means toward an end, the end 
itself finding justification in a functional phase 
of social life. An understanding of this point of 
view is essential if the new curriculum is really 
to be initiated even tentatively. 

The present experimental tryout of the new 
curriculum in tentative form in selected schools 
seems to indicate that this problem of transition 
from present practice is a very real one. It 1s 
not, however, an insurmountable one. First of 
all, it is necessary to assimilate the point of 
from which the new curriculum is con- 
After the general introduction has 


view 
structed. 
been carefully studied, a page by page survey 
of the material included under one or more years 
of the course should be made. This will involve 
a detailed examination of the scope and sequence 
of the work for that year, the aspects selected 
for special emphasis, the phases to be developed 
in the various core-subjects, and the pupil activ- 
ities suggested for attaining the objectives allo- 
cated to specific centers of interest. Upon com- 
pletion of this preview of the curriculum, the 
teacher is ready to proceed with the pre-planning 
for a unit of work, as outlined in a recent bulle- 
tin of the State Department of Education. 
Practical difficulties may be encountered in at- 
tempting to plan units codperatively with the 
pupils. In the last analysis, the teacher is really 
responsible for developing the scope and direc- 


tion of given units of work. The mere fact that 
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a pupil is interested in performing a certain ac- 
tivity is no ultimate criterion of the intrinsic or 
potential value of that activity in achieving a 
worth while educational goal. There is a real 
danger in accepting interest per se as the sole 
justification for the inclusion or exclusion of an 
activity of alleged educative value. The teach- 
ers’ development of selected units of work can- 
not be entirely haphazard or fortuitous. The 
very emphasis placed upon functional value in 
the new curriculum should assist the teacher in 
establishing a rational attitude toward interest as 
a criterion of value. Fundamental understand- 
ings, attitudes, appreciations, and automatic re- 
sponses cannot be eliminated because pupils do 
not exhibit spontaneous interest in activities de- 
signed to engender these outcomes. It is for the 
teacher to direct the interests of her pupils along 
intelligent lines, to endeavor constantly to raise 
the level of these interests to embrace the ma- 
terials of our cultural and economic heritage as 
well as the familiar objects of everyday experi- 


ence. Pupil interests have a place—an impor- 


tant place—in the stimulation and direction of 
learning, but other considerations must not be 


entirely neglected. 

All of this simply means that our units of in- 
struction must be so planned and directed as to 
provide a maximum of worth while learning ex- 
periences. Whether or not the units are mimeo- 
graphed is of little importance. The point of 
view from which the material is organized and 
taught is the thing that matters. We are seeking 
to develop a functional curriculum—a curricu- 
lum of experiences that will equip modern youth 
more successfully to cope with the responsibili- 
ties, the privileges, and the opportunities of life 
in an exceedingly complex environment. 

Many of the difficulties encountered in using 
the curriculum in its present tentative form will 
no doubt be eliminated or minimized in subse- 
quent revisions. While it is rash to attempt to 
generalize on the basis of a very limited experi- 
ence in using the new curriculum, it seems to 
me that in its present form the course of study 
presupposes a rather highly developed ability on 
the part of the teacher to plan the course in a 
given year, to select materials and activities, and 
to evaluate learning progress in terms of the at- 
tainment of understandings, ideals, attitudes, and 
automatic responses. As Dr. Hall pointed out 
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in the February, 1934, issue of the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education, the general adoption of the 
new curriculum has very definite implications for 
the training of both prospective teachers and 
teachers in service. It is possible that the use- 
fulness of the course of study might be enhanced 
by the provision of more definite guidance for 
the teacher in selecting activities for developing 
the various centers of interest. Activities of 
especial educative value might be starred, so that 
an intelligent selection may more easily be made 
by teachers wishing to secure the best possible 
development of the center of interest. This 
might also guide the teacher in ordering new 
instructional materials as she continues to use 
the course of study. A supplementary bulletin 
listing a minimum library for the successful use 
of the new curriculum in each year of the course 
would be decidedly useful. 

A brief experimental tryout of the language 
arts aspect of the curriculum raises the question 
as to whether or not the development of correct 
language habits is properly provided for. While 
wide and varied experiences through reading are 
tremendously important, “English” is also con- 
cerned with the development of habits of correct- 
ness and effectiveness in language. Unquestion- 
ably, these should be acquired in social situa- 
tions and in a functional way. But are we giv- 
ing sufficient guidance to the teacher when we 
merely list language skills to be developed in a 
particular year? Are we not placing responsi- 
bility upon the teacher for working out what is 
really the most difficult problem of all—that of 
integration of these language skills with the 
activities listed under the various centers? It 
seems to me that the language-composition as- 
pect of the course is likely to suffer materially 
unless more definite provision is made for the 
teaching of correct and effective language habits. 

A similar problem exists with reference to the 
development of fundamental mathematical abili- 
ties. According to the new curriculum, these 
abilities are to be developed as they function in 
various activities more or less directly related 
to the attainment of a stated pupil-purpose. To 
develop these abilities successfully through pur- 
poseful activities requiring their performance 
calls for a relatively high degree of teaching 
skill. A supplementary bulletin illustrating in 

(Continued on page 357) 
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The Schools and the New Social Order 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor, Journal of the National Education Association 
(Delivered at District B meeting, Suffolk) 


UR organizations are now so set up that 
¢ state and national are but two phases of a 

unified enterprise, an enterprise so import- 
ant to the welfare of the schools and of America 
that no earnest teacher can afford to hold himself 
apart from it. When the present federal adminis- 
tration undertook to meet the crisis growing out 
of the collapse in American life, one of its first 
steps was virtually to force co-operative organiza- 
tion throughout agriculture and industry. We can- 
not maintain the balance in American life with in- 
dustry 100 per cent organized and the teachers 20 
per cent organized. 

The National Education Association has had a 
mighty growth. It enrols one in five of the na- 
tion’s teachers; but that is not enough. The 
Association is still too weak to meet the tremen- 
dous responsibilities which rest upon the organ- 
ized teachers of the nation. It needs every teacher 
and every teacher needs it. 

In discussing The Schools and the New Social 
Order, | do not mean to imply that we are soon 
coming out into the bright sunlight of peace and 
plenty. Conditions are extremely bad and it is 
still possible, even probable, that the greatest of 
our difficulties are still ahead. No amount of wish- 
ful thinking by blind hopefuls who would like to 
create a new prosperity can change the fundamen- 
tal facts of today’s conditions. Here are four 
items that are worth study by the educational 
forces of every community in America: 

(1) On January 1, it is estimated that some 
50,000,000 people were dependent on the federal 
government for some sort of support. 

(2) On April 1, there was a total of 4,700,000 
dependent families on relief rolls, which is 100, 
000 more than a year ago. 

(3) On January 1, more than 105,000 new 
registrations of destitute transients were re- 
ported on the relief rolls of 36 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

(4) There are in the United States today more 
than 3,000,000 young people under 18 years of 
age for whom there are neither schools nor jobs. 
Even if conditions should be markedly im- 





proved it would take at least two generations to 
overcome the effects of what has already hap- 
pened. We have come to a time in American life 
when we must face the facts as they are even 
though they may not be pleasant facts. If con- 
ditions require new policies we must adjust our 
minds to those policies. Only a short time ago 
people generally accepted the idea that relief 
should be exclusively the function of private 
charity. As hunger spread private charity gave 
way to relief from local taxation, but with a firm 
determination to go no further. Then as the col- 
lapse grew worse, relief from local taxation gave 
way to relief from state taxation and finally the 
national treasury itself was called upon to come 
to the rescue, and no reasonable person today in 
the light of today’s needs would question the 
necessity of that policy. 

But our problems cannot be solved on a na- 
tional basis. The roots of a civilization are in the 
family and in the locality. They are in those 
deeper intimacies and understandings which grow 
up among people in close and sustained companion- 
ship. If we are to build a civilization we shall 
have to arouse the leadership in the locality. It is 
in our local enterprises that new leadership gets 
its training. In our national life today we are still 
running on the momentum which was gained at a 
time when there was greater interest in local and 
state government. 

The problems of today are a peculiar challenge 
to teachers because they are so closely tied up 
with human welfare and particularly with the 
welfare of children and youth. We need to pay 
more attention to those young people who are not 
in school and for whom there are no.-activities 
outside of school. Here is a great group which 
falls between the age when children leave school 
and the age when they are put upon the lists of 
the employment agencies, a twilight zone or a sort 
of no man’s land of which we have practically no 
record. It is a conservative estimate to say that 
there are three million of these young people for 
whom we have provided neither schools nor jobs. 
Here is a task for community action, for work- 
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ing out in the community a constructive program 
for the occupation of youth in ways that will 
build up family and community life. The small 
towns and cities are in a position to form com- 
mittees on unemployed youth which would 
gather facts and make plans. Suppose that in a 
town of a thousand people, the superintendent of 
schools, the principal of the high school, the min- 
isters, and other business and professional men 
and women were to come together and to have 
brought before them a complete census of the 
human resources of that community. Suppose 
catalogue cards were made for each person in the 
community and particular attention was given to 
the young people who had gone out of the schools 
in the past five years. The extent and length of 
unemployment would then be known. It could 
be explained to the committee and to the com- 
munity that since unemployed youth are every- 
where, there would be no object in sending its 
young people away. 

The next step would be for the community it- 
self to assume responsibility for creating worthy 
occupations for its youth or of maintaining a 
continuing school service until occupations are 
available. School authorities in many progres- 
sive communities have already done much to pro- 
vide educational service for unemployed youth. 
This movement is only in its beginnings, and it 
cannot indefinitely take the place of full absorp- 
tion into the occupational life of the community. 

A reasonable study of community need would 
show what the new occupations might be. Per- 
haps the schools, libraries, parks, and playgrounds 
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are understaffed. Perhaps the roads need better 
care and beautification. Perhaps a few additional 
workers could be used in the churches. Perhaps 
there are business men who could create a few 
additional opportunities by making readjustments 
in working hours as many are attempting to do 
under NRA. 

This co-operative effort on the part of the 
community creates a new spirit and in the end 
brings to everyone a most heartening sense of 
security and achievement. It is the democratic 
way and the human way of approaching the prob- 
lem of unemployed youth—a problem so vast and 
immediately urgent that its neglect imperils our 
civilization. There is no better way to bring 
about a civic awakening in any community than to 
set that community seriously to work at its prob- 
lems. By working together and planning together 
people develop understanding and purpose. When 
the community itself becomes civic minded it will 
be an easier task to arouse among the children in 
the school an appreciation of civic duty and of dis- 
interested, unselfish public service. 

America need not be pessimistic; she need not 
be unthinkingly optimistic ; but she should look at 
the facts and should deal with her present situation 
in a full determination to preserve for our children 
and our children’s children the democratic oppor- 
We 
shall have the kind of country we deserve to have 


tunities which have made this a great nation. 


and the kind of country we have tomorrow will 
depend largely upon the purpose, the skill, and the 
character that are developed in the classrooms of 
today. 


An Annotated Bibliography on the Teaching of High 
School Mathematics 
By F. G. LANKFORD, JR., University of Virginia 


O subject in the high school program has 
had more criticism leveled against it than 
mathematics. On _ the hand the 
workers in no other field have done more to meet 
the criticism offered. The 
ganization of secondary mathematics may prop- 


other 
movement for reor- 
erly be said to have begun about 1902 under the 


influence of the “Perry Movement” in England 
and the stimulus provided by Professor Moore’s 


address On the Foundations of Mathematics. 
During the more than thirty years since this be- 
ginning great achievements have been made. It 
seems inevitable, however, that the great number 
of teachers in any field shall continue to lag be- 
hind the advance made by the progressive leaders. 
In general, teachers of mathematics are prone to 
be conservative and to do homage to tradition. 
Today, however, when conventional practices are 
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that have grown out of it. 
are intended merely to serve as guides to type 
materials. 
rather recently; any book more than ten years 
old does not appear because of the outdated point 
of view contained in the older publications. This 
list should also be helpful for curriculum workers 
in Virginia in building a professional library in 
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being carefully evaluated in terms of their func- 
tional value, no teacher of mathematics can af- 
ford not to progress. 

The following list of references is given in the 
hope that it may assist teachers of mathematics 
in locating materials which will help to interpret 
the reorganization movement in high school math- 
ematics instruction and the progressive practices 


The brief annotations 


All of the items have been published 


the field of mathematics teaching. 


\ustin, Charles M.: (Chairman Yearbook Commit- 


tee): First Yearbook National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, A General Survey of Progress in 
Last Twenty-Five Years. Oak Park, Illinois: 
C, M. Austin, 1926. 212 pp. $1.00. 


Surveys trends in reorganization. of mathematics 
instruction, with causes. Also describes development 
of tests, junior high school mathematics, recreational 


values, and mathematics books for teachers and 
schools, 

Barker, Harry C.: Teaching Junior High School 
Vothematics. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co,, 
1924. xi 137 pp. $1.20. 


An elementary treatment of the “New Mathemat- 
ics” in the junior high school. Although largely re- 
placed by more comprehensive and recent accounts, 
it nevertheless presents a very readable approach to 
the reorganization movement in junior high school 
mathematics. 
Blackhurst, J, Herbert: 
Junior High School Mathematics. 
1928. xiv + 355 pp. 


Principles and Methods of 
New York: The 
Century Co., $2.50. Bibli- 
ography. 

\ general treatment of problems in teaching junior 

high school mathematics without any classification 
into subject matter divisions. 
Bradley, A. Day: The Geometry of Repeating De- 
sign and Geometry of Design for High Schools. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933. vi + 131 pp. $1.50. 
Bibliography. 

Part I gives the various methods of developing re- 
peating designs. Part II gives applications in the 
form of exercises for a course in high school geome- 
try. An excellent aid to the enrichment of geometry 
teaching. 

Breslich, E. R.: The Teaching of Mathematics in 
Secondary Schools, Volume I Technique. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. 239 pp. $2.00. 
Biblio. 
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Presents effective general procedures in mathe- 
matics instruction. Testing, aims, and unitary or- 
ganization of mathematics are three topics treated in 
a thorough and helpful manner, 

Breslich, E, R.: Problems in Teaching Secondary 
School Mathematics. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931. 348 pp. $3.00. Biblio. 

An excellent analysis of teaching problems. 
fic directions for handling ordinary topics according 
to several methods. Problems in arithmetic, algebra, 
plane and solid geometry, and trigonometry are dis- 
cussed. Probably the most helpful book to the class- 
room teacher in the field, 
Breslich, E. R.: The 


Speci- 


Administration of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Schools. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1933. vi + 407 pp. $3.00. Biblio. 

Discusses problems incident to the administration 
of a high school mathematics department, and to the 
in mathematics. A practical book for 
well as 


curriculum 


small as large high schools. 


Instruction in Mathematics, Na- 


teachers in 
Lide, Edwin S.: 
tional Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 
No. 23. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1932. vi + 72 pp, $0.10. 

A survey of progressive practices in high school 
mathematics instruction in selected schools of the 
United States. 

Ligda, Paul: 
New York: 
pp. $1.90. 

Particularly valuable in suggestions for beginning 
instruction in mathematics. Also includes a discus- 
sion on solving verbal problems that has not been 
improved upon in more recent methods texts. The 
chapter: “A Justification of Algebra in School and 
in Life” is convincing. 
McCormick, Clarence: 
Vathematics in Secondary Schools of the 


The Teaching of Elementary Algebra. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. xiii + 256 


The Teaching of General 
United 


States. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1929. 173 pp. 
$1.75. Biblio. 


“A study of the development and present status of 


general mathematics.” 


Rune, William D.: A Diagnostic Study of The 
Teaching Problems in High School Mathematics. 
New York: Ginn and Co., 1926. vi +117 pp. $0.84. 
Biblio. 


Gives an account of the place of tests in mathe- 

matics. Also describes the construction and use of 
mathematics tests and scales. 
The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education: A Report of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements, published under the aus 
pices of The Mathematical Association of America, 
Inc., 1923. xii + 652 pp. $1.20. 

No teacher of high school mathematics can he 
properly informed on the United States movement 
to reorganize mathematics instruction who is unfamil- 
iar with this report. It has become the basis upon 
which many innovations in mathematics teaching are 


founded. 
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Schaaf, W. L.: Mathematics For Junior High 
School Teachers. Richmond, Va.: Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co., 1931. 439 pp, $2.00. 

Combines subject matter and method. Each of 

eighteen topics in junior high school mathematics is 
treated according to the outline: “content,” “perti- 
nent backgrounds,” “educational values,” “teaching 
procedures.” Topics well selected. 
Schoeling, Raleigh: A Tentative List of Objectives 
in the Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., George Wahr, Publisher, 1925. 
137 pp. $1.20. Biblio. 

A list of 454 specific aims of mathematics for 
grades seven, eight, and nine, classified under: “atti- 
tudes, concepts, abilities, and items of information” ; 
305 of the aims constitute a basic list which is ex- 
ceedingly valuable as a guide to content in these 
grades. 

Shibli, J.: Recent Developments in thé Teaching of 
Geometry, State College, Penn., 1933. x + 252 pp. 
$2.25. 

Gives the history and recent development of geom- 

etry teaching in the United States and Europe. A 
major portion of the book is concerned with modern 
problems in teaching geometry. 
Smith, David Eugene, and Reeve, William D.: The 
Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics. New 
York: Ginn and Co., 1927. vii + 411 pp. $2.00. 
Biblio. 

A standard methods text which includes chapters 

on aims, testing, teaching of algebra, intuitive and 
demonstrative geometry, arithmetic, and trigonome- 
try at the junior high school level. Mathematics 
clubs and contests and mathematical recreations are 
two chapters with very helpful suggestions. 
Smithey, W. R. (Editor): Secondary Education in 
Virginia, No, 17, “The Unit Method of Teaching”. 
University, Virginia: Extension Division, 1933. 
241 pp. $0.30. 

Contains a discussion of unit plan in teaching math- 
ematics, with illustrative units in arithmetic, general 
mathematics, and algebra. 

Stokes, Claude N.: Instruction in Ninth-Grade 
Mathematics, New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1931, xii + 143 pp. $1.60. Biblio. 

A comparative study of an adaptation of the Win- 

netka technique of individualizing instruction with a 
directed study plan of group study modeled after 
Breslich’s program of unitary organization. Helpful 
to teachers in suggesting desirable instructional pro- 
cedures, 
Symonds, Percival M.: Special Disability in Alge- 
bra. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1923. vii + 88 pp. 
$1.25. Biblio. 

A research study that should be helpful to the al- 
gebra teacher in making case studies of pupils with 
special disability in algebra. The last chapter is de- 
voted to practical conclusions. 


20. Thorndike, Edward L.: The Psychology of Arith- 
metic. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. ix 
+ 314 pp. $2.00. Biblio. 

“Presents the applications of a newer dynamic psy- 
chology to the teaching of arithmetic.” Provides an 
invaluable background for the successful teaching of 
arithmetic in the junior high school program of math- 
ematics. 

Thorndike, Edward L. et al.: The Psychology of 
Algebra. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 
xi + 483 pp. $2.40. Biblio. 

An application “to the pedagogy of algebra of the 

facts and principles which recent work in the psy- 
chology of learning has established”. The nature of 
algebraic abilities, problem solving, psychology of 
drill and the factor of interest in algebra are high 
points in this book, 
Touton, Charles F.: Solving Geometric Originals. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1924. viii + 114 pp. 
$1.75. 

A critical analysis of work done by 2,800 pupils on 
a New York Regents Examination in plane geome- 
try. The analysis of thought processes and sugges- 
tions for improved methods of teaching are helpful to 
teachers of geometry. 


MAKING FACULTY MEETINGS 
WORTH WHILE 


(Continued from page 347) 


A teacher should strive to direct pupils’ en- 

ergies into worth while channels rather than 

into useless or harmful activities. 

a. Discipline is not an end in itself but 
rather a means to an end. 

b. The play instinct must be sublimated into 


higher channels, rather than repressed. 


This study produced the following concrete 
benefits: (1) Each teacher got a comprehensive 
view of the problem of discipline; (2) each 
teacher was led to examine carefully her own 
methods of discipline; (3) teachers enjoyed and 
profited by the frank exchange of views on the 
various phases of the problem; (4) the final 
formula provided each teacher with a means of 
rating herself as disciplinarian ; (5) the discipline 
of our school has actually improved. More- 
over, we feel that a wise application of this 
formula will materially supplement our efforts 
to train pupils in good citizenship. 
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THE NEW CURRICULUM IN ACTION 


(Continued from page 352) 
detail the development of units in the various 
core fields, with special reference to the pro- 
visions that are made for integrating instruction 
in language usage and in mathematical abilities 
with activities related primarily to a given cen- 
ter of interest, would aid materially in achieving 
the synthesis that is contemplated. 

It is through an experimental tryout of the 
new curriculum that problems such as those out- 
lined above are being identified and attacked. 
While some of these problems are perplexing, 
they are not insoluble. Regardless of the form 
that the published edition of the curriculum may 
take, let us not lose sight of our true purpose— 
the development of a curriculum centering in the 
needs and worthy purposes of the child, using 
subject matter not as an end in itself but as a 
means to child growth and the reconstruction of 
experience to higher levels of usefulness and 
meaning fulness. 





RESOLUTIONS AT RECENT DISTRICT 
MEETINGS 
District G, March 17, Luray 


The following resolutions were adopted by the District 
G Teachers Organization in conference at Luray, Satur- 
day, March 17, 1934. 

1. Resolved, that we, the teachers of District G, take 
this opportunity of expressing our profound appreciation 
for Governor Peery’s stand for public education and for 
his efforts to secure the necessary funds to keep the 
schools open for the children of the State. 

2. Resolved, that we are profoundly appreciative of 
the favorable action taken by the General Assembly in 
writing into law the principle of the Minimum Education 
Program recommended by the State Board of Education 
and advocated vigorously by the school people of the 
State. We wish to thank Senators Cather and Layman 
for their outstanding work in guiding this measure so 
successfully through the Legislature, 

3. Resolved, that we wish to commend and thank the 
members of both Houses of the Legislature from the 
various legislative districts of District G for their support 
of the cause of education during the recent session of the 
Legislature. 

4. Resolved, that we, the members of District G Edu- 
cation Association, commend and endorse the administra- 
Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. During one of the most difficult periods of 
the history of education in Virginia, Dr. Hall has given 
a type of leadership that is rare and outstanding. In 
the brief period that he has held office he has taken his 
place as an outstanding leader among the state superin- 
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tendents of America; he has won the confidence and 
esteem of the school people of Virginia, the laymen and 
members of the Legislature. We trust that he will con- 
tinue to serve in the capacity of State Superintendent, 
which position offers a greater opportunity for service 
in the cause of education than any other in the State. 

5. Resolved, that we express our sincere thanks and 
appreciation for the effective work of the Public Relations 
committee during the past twelve months. We believe 
that this work has had a great deal to do with creating 
public opinion and bringing pressure to bear for the 
splendid educational legislation that was accomplished. 
We urge that this work be continued by both the State 
committee and by all local committees in order that we 
may continue to keep the public informed of the true 
status of education in Virginia. 

6. Resolved, that we commend the federal government 
for the benefits derived by the public schools of the nation 
from the CWA and PWA programs in providing better 
housing conditions for the people enroled. We urge that 
programs similar to these be continued for the joint pur- 
pose of providing employment and better facilities for 
the children in the schools. 

7. Resolved, that we endorse the splendid program and 
effective work done by the National Education Associ- 
ation and we urge every teacher in District G to become 
a member. 

8. Resolved, that we, the teachers of District G, wish 
to express our hearty appreciation to the following 
groups: 

a. School officials, teachers and other officials of Luray 
and Page County for the efforts they have made to pro- 
vide for our entertainment. 

b. To those who have arranged this program and to 
those who have participated for their splendid contribu- 
tion, 

c. To the Boy Scouts whose one concern during the 
conference was to make our stay comfortable and pleas- 
ant. 


B. L. STANLEY, Chairman. 





Districts I and K, Joint Meeting 
March 30-31, Bristol 

We, the teachers of Districts I and K of the Virginia 
Education Association, in joint session assembled at Bris- 
tol, March 30-31, 1934, beg leave to submit the following : 

1. We wish to thank the speakers who have taken part 
on our program, our officers, and others who have made 
this successful meeting possible. 

2. We appreciate the hospitality and friendliness ex- 
tended to us by the school people, the homes, the mer- 
chants, and various organizations of the city of Bristol. 

3. We endorse Dr. Sidney B. Hall’s constructive, cour- 
ageous and wise leadership of the educational forces of 
Virginia during the present trying years of financial de- 
pression. We pledge him our hearty support and co- 
Operation. 

4. We admire the wise and courageous stand that our 
Governor and the members of the General Assembly 
have taken during the past months in enacting laws bene- 
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ficial to the best educational interests of the children of 
Virginia, We recognize in Governor Peery a real friend 
of education, and we take this opportunity of expressing 
our sincere gratitude. 

5. We desire to express our appreciation for the effec- 
tive work of the Public Relations committee during the 
past year. We feel that the work of this committee has 
had a marked effect in moulding public opinion for the 
educational legislation that has recently been accom- 
plished. We urge that this work be continued by the 
State committee as well as by all local committees in 
order that the public may be kept informed of the true 
status of education in this State. 

6. We urge local taxing units to maintain or increase 
their present school levies so as to secure benefits from 
recent State legislation in behalf of their school children. 

7. We urge the consolidation of high schools as this 
would make possible a more skilled teaching force, a 
more liberal choice of curricula, a greatly enriched extra- 
curricula program, and much better educational facilities. 

8. We hereby set up a committee, consisting of the 
outgoing president, the incoming president, the secre- 
tary, and one member appointed by each local associa- 
tion, to frame a district constitution, which shall be 
presented to the local associations of the district as 
soon as possible, and shall become effective the first of 
January following its adoption by a majority of the 
members of the Virginia Education Association in the 
district. 

9. We establish a committee, consisting of the presi- 
dent, the secretary, and the board of directors of District 
K, to serve for one year, to set up district objectives, 
district ethics, and district cooperation with the State 
Association and the local associations. 

10. We learn with regret of the illness of our beloved 
co-worker and leader in education, Superintendent W. D. 
Smith of Scott County, and we wish for him quick con- 
valescence and return to his duties. 

B. D. FRENCH, Chatrman 


District J, April 7, Charlottesville 

1. Whereas Gevernor George C. Peery has shown his 
interest in education by sponsoring a minimum educa- 
tional program in the face of unusual opposition, be it 
resolved: That the teachers of District J Teachers’ As- 
sociation do individually and collectively express their 
appreciation to Gevernor Peery for his courageous efforts 
in behalf of education in Virginia. 

2. Be it resolved: That this Association thank Sena- 
tors Staples, Cather and Layman and Delegates Hall 
and Rhodes for sponsoring the significant educational 
legislation in the General Assembly. Be it further re- 
solved: That District J Association extend its apprecia- 
tion to the General Assembly of Virginia for providing 
the children of the State with at least a minimum school 
term of eight months. 

3. Be it resolved: That District J Association go on 
record as favoring the retention or increasing the present 
tax levy for schools. Be it further resolved: That indi- 
vidual teachers work in their local communities to the 





end that tax levying bodies will at least retain the present 
tax levy in order that the results of the new legislation 
may be most effective. 

4. Whereas Dr, Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has shown aggressive leadership in 
these times of stress and focused the eyes of the educa- 
tional world on his leadership and curriculum program, 
be it resolved: That the teachers of District J re-affirm 
their faith in him and determine to follow his leadership 
to the end that the children of the State may have the 
educational heritage provided by the constitution of 
Virginia, 

5. Whereas an emergency in education exists today 
and schools all over the land may have to close before 
their regular terms are completed because of lack of 
funds, be it resolved: That District J teachers call on 
Congress to give further aid to education during the 
emergency. 

6. Be it resolved: That we endorse and appreciate 
the Federal aid given through P. W. A., C. W. A., and 
F. E. R. A. for the improvement of school buildings, 
grounds and extension of teacher service. 

7. Being fully aware of the work done by the National 
Education Association in bringing the plight of educa- 
tion to the attention of the public through broadcasts, 
research, etc., be it resolved: That the secretary write 
the N. E. A. expressing the appreciation of District J 
for the service rendered education by the Association. 

8. Be it also resolved: That the members of District 
J express their appreciation for the hospitality shown 
them by Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sulfridge, the faculty and 
students of Lane High School. Be it further resolved: 
That the membership thank the Program Committee for 
its work and those appearing at the General and Depart- 
mental meetings. 


C. W. MILLER, Chairman. 





District B, April 13, Suffolk 

1. The teachers of District B pledge themselves to 
support the program of public education as proposed by 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Governor George C. Peery, the 
General Assembly, and State Board of Education. 

2. Friends of public education should be quite insistent 
that leaders of taxpayers’ leagues and representatives of 
certain financial interests are not permitted to unload the 
cost of financial blumders on children now enroled in our 
public schools and those of the oncoming generations. 

3. School officials should resist efforts to destroy the 
confidence of the people in the integrity and honesty of 
our governmental officials and in the value of the codpera- 
tive service furnished by the governmental agencies. Un- 
less taxes are paid free public schools cannot be made 
available to the children of all the people and certain 
other services of government will have to be withdrawn 
or greatly restricted. 

4. We urge continued State support of supervision to 
the end that each division may employ one or more trained 
and well qualified supervisors. 

5. We recommend the continued support of our State 
Education Association, and that we make every effort to 











increase the much needed support of our National Edu- 
cation Association, ’ 

6. We commend most highly the fine work being car- 
ried on by the school leagues and especially that phase of 
their work, during the past few years, of helping to care 
for the under-privileged children. 

7. We recommend that we continue our hearty support 
of the Curriculum Revision Program, and express our 
appreciation of the splendid work that has been done by 
many teachers and leaders of our profession. 

8. We acknowledge with deep appreciation the support 
and publicity given our public schools and the cause of 
education in general by the public press. 

9. We believe that an effort should be made to secure 
an adequate teacher tenure law. 

10. We recommend that District B hold its district 
meeting in the fall prior to the meeting of the Virginia 
Education Association. 

11. We recommend that the executive committee set 
up definite objectives for the district association and an 
effort be made to create more interest on the part of the 
rural sections in our district meetings. 

12. We wish to call the attention of the teachers to the 
legislative record of the members of the General Assem- 
bly which has been published in the Virginia Journal of 
Education, We ask that each teacher take cognizance 
of this in future elections, 

13. We urge as many teachers as possible to attend the 
annual convention of the National Education Association 
this year and give their support to Superintendent Joseph 
H. Saunders for president of the N. E. A. 

14. We express our appreciation of the hospitality of 
the city of Suffolk, through its school board, superin- 
tendent of schools and teachers, for the entertainment of 
this conference. 


JAMES S. DUFF, Chairman. 





District L, April 20, Oceana 

1. The teachers of District L, assembled in conference 
at Oceana, pledge their hearty support to the program of 
public education sponsored by Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and the State Board of 
Education and endorsed by Governor George C. Peery 
and the General Assembly. 

2. We acknowledge with gratitude the splendid efforts 
in behalf of our public schools which have been made 
under the leadership of Governor Peery, Dr, Hall, and 
outstanding members of the General Assembly. 

3. We are greatly encouraged by the significant trend 
manifested on all sides toward a recognition of the im- 
portance of our public schools and a more liberal atti- 
tude toward their support. 

4. We call upon all friends of good government to lend 
full support to all measures which aim to restore and 
maintain confidence in the honesty and integrity of our 
government officials. 

5. We urge that the additional State funds made avail- 
able by the Assembly of 1934 be allocated directly to the 
various school boards by the local governing bodies, 
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6. Recent studies have disclosed that one person out of 
every three in the United States resides in a different 
state than the one in which he was born and probably 
educated. Education is becoming more and more a mat- 
ter of national concern. We, therefore, believe that the 
need for emergency federal aid for education is immediate 
and imperative. 

7. Realizing the splendid efficiency and the effective 
services which they have rendered in the cause of public 
education, we pledge renewed support to the V. E. A. and 
the N. E. A. We are gratified that so large a propor- 
tion of our teachers are members of the V. E. A. and 
we urge most strongly that a greater proportion ally 
themselves with the N. E. A. 

8. We applaud the splendid work which has been done 
and which is now being carried on by our Parent-Teacher 
organizations. Their services in behalf of the underprivi- 
leged children during these trying years have been of in- 
estimable value, 

9. We acknowledge our obligation to Mr. Joseph Healy, 
our president, and to the Public Relations committees 
which have worked under his leadership for keeping be- 
fore the people the needs of the schools and for assisting 
greatly in securing support of Dr. Hall’s Plan. 

10. We endorse the Curriculum Revision Program and 
we heartily commend the self-sacrificing labors of the 
various committees who have had the work in charge. 
To enrich the curriculum by more extensive offerings 
would enable the schools to perform more effectively the 
tasks which have been thrust upon them by economic ad- 
justments, 

11. There is clearly apparent in the secondary educa- 
tional field a trend away from too great stress on prep- 
aration for college. We endorse and approve this tend- 
ency, believing, as we do, that our obligation is better ful- 
filled by preparing a large number of pupils for life than 
a small number for college. 

12. We feel that if our schools are to perform ade- 
quately their task of preparing for life, we must empha- 
size more strongly than ever before the worthy use of 
leisure. Unquestionably we are entering upon a period 
of economic adjustment where everyone is to have more 
leisure than he knows how to use. The schools are 
clearly faced with the task of fitting present as well as 
future generations with the capacity for fully utilizing the 
hours of leisure. 

13. We wish to thank the Press in the various com- 
munities throughout the District for their courtesy in giv- 
ing generous publicity to educational matters and especi- 
ally for the publicity in connection with this conference. 

14. We extend our appreciation to the school board of 
Princess Anne County, Superintendent F, W. Cox, and 
the principal and teachers of the Oceana School for their 
gracious hospitality in entertaining the conference. 

15. We wish to thank all those who are taking part in 
the program, including both the presidents of the various 
sections and those who appear as leaders of discussions 
and as speakers. 


ROBERT L. SWEENEY, Chairman. 































































Book Review 


AN ORIENTATION Course IN EpucatiIon, by Butterweck 
and Seegers of Temple University. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. Price, $2.00. 


Beginning with the school of today and how it came 
to be, the authors take the reader through discussions of 
such fundamental topics or units as the school of tomor- 
row, scientific method in education, guiding the learner, 
the machinery of our schools, and the teacher. As one 
reads, however, he is impressed by the fact that he is not 
merely being introduced to these topics; he is getting an 
excellent summary of the best thought of educational 
leaders of the present day that is by no means as super- 
ficial as one might reasonably expect in such a compre- 
hensive subject when covered in slightly less than 400 
pages. 

The customary procedure of writers on this subject 
has been to present a “detailed treatment of a limited 
phase of the teaching process.” In this volume the at- 
tempt has been made to give a “broad introduction to 
the problems of education.” In view of the rapid changes 
that are taking place in our educational system and the 
many questions that are pressing for solutions, this treat- 
ment seems particularly appropriate at this time. Our 
educational heritage is appraised for what it is worth, the 
present needs emphasized, and the reader inspired to pro- 
ceed to the solution of the new problems in an intelligent 
manner, While intended as a textbook it might well 
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be read by any teacher with profit. It is well written 
and easily read—a characteristic not very common to 
textbooks. 

The authors feel that if they are making any contri- 
bution to the field of professional courses for prospective 
teachers such contribution will result from the following 
characteristics : 

“1, The avoidance of encyclopaedic treatment charac- 
teristic of many of the first attempts in an introductory 
course in education. 

“2. The treatment of basic issues as issues and not as 
problems which modern education has solved, 

“3. Opening to the student of education the major prob- 
lems of the curriculum, teaching, administration, and edu- 
cational research and indicating the opportunities for pro- 
fessional service in these fields. 

“4. Illustrating, through its own method, the unit plan 
of instruction.” 


H. W. S. 





TEACHERS! EXECUTIVES! 


We have a Complete, Efficient, Professional 
Service, operated by Capable, Experienced Per- 
sonnel. Thoroughly modern equipment and 
methods. Devoted exclusively to filling your 
needs. Write us what they are. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


CHANNING P. HAYES, Manager 
Richmond, Va. 


32 Years of Outstanding Professional Service 




















Historical and Cultural Supplementary Readers 





CLEMENT AND MACIRONE 


FRENCH 











CLEMENT AND MAcIRONE—Voici la France 





FIRST YEAR 


Hits anp Donpo—La France, Cours Elémentaire 

Je lis et je parle 

in LavissE—Histoire de France, Cours Elémentaire 
SECOND YEAR 

Matousier—Au Jour le Jour 

LavissE—Histoire de France, Cours Moyen 


THIRD YEAR 





in 


SPANISH 





Pirraro AND GREEN—Cuentos contados 


SECOND YEAR 


Weems—Un verano en Espajia 


Kany—Fiestas y costumbres espafiolas 


FIRST YEAR 


THIRD YEAR 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street 


New York City 
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The Public School 


There is no institution more important to the safety and existence 
of this country than the public school. The nation has no greater asset 
than her public school system. If our business is to raise and train 
citizens who will fit into the life and machinery of a nation a well ordered 
public school system that trains them must surely be the strong right 
arm of the nation. 

* * * ok * * * ok ok * 


Long and laborious have been the efforts of our leaders to build up 
this system of schools that now means so much to all our people. Slowly, 
but surely, they see their labors bring forth fruit in the greatest Ameri- 
canizing and training force ever known in the country. From poor 
school houses giving a few weeks term not so many years ago we have 
seen the school system grow until children almost everywhere are in 
reach of good schools in comfortable houses running a full session pre- 
paring them for almost every avenue in life. 

* * * * * * * ok * * 


While the schools have been going down we have been appropri- 
ating billions for war materials and navy enlargement. More billions 
have gone for relief. The vast fortunes used in political machinery go 
on unabated. There is no report anywhere that the politicians in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere are doing without their pay or are months behind 
like the school teachers. Congress and legislatures are not taking a 
vacation without pay or curtailing their sessions to save expenses. And 
yet the most of these men serving in office are better able to do without 
pay than are the school teachers. Political officers—liquor control 
boards, relief boards and bureaus without number—are multiplying to 
consume much money and more men are being appointed to good posi- 
tions with good -at salaries, while schools are being starved and we are 
facing the question of whether or not we shall soon have a public school 
system at all. 

* * ok * *. * * * * * 


—Editorial, Richmond Christian Advocate, April 19, 1934. 
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A New Course 
All Students Like 


They like it because they learn so many things about 
business that broaden their outlook on life, that equip 
them to fit successfully into the economic community, 
that help in the selection of the right vocation. . . 
And this course in 


General Business Science 
by 
Jones - Bertschi - Holtsclaw 
is as interesting to teach as it is interesting to study. 
Results are apparent from day to day and there 
is encouragement to work toward a definite goal. 


There need be no dull moments for the teacher who 
realizes the possibilities of General Business Science. 


Write for free monograph 


“Penetrating the Fog Surrounding 
‘Junior Business Training.’ ” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
London 


Toronto Sydney 











WHEN CHOOSING AN 
EXECUTOR OR TRUSTEE 


—we invite you to study the methods, experi- 
ence and personnel of our Trust Department 
which you will find ranks equally as high as 
the other departments of the bank that is 


FIRST 
. in Age 
- in Size 


-. in Richmond 


First AND MERCHANTS 
| National Bank of Richmond 


| JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 









































PAPER 


for all 
School Requirements 


° 
Typewriter Paper 


Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper 


Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 
. 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 




















The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION .. « « 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 
Richmond e Virginia 








